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Asylums for the Imbecile Poor of the 
Metropolitan District. 


UB readers will 
remember that at 
the beginning of 
the present year 
the Board acting 
for the Metro. 
politan Asylum 
District offered 
premiums for the 
best designs that 
might be sub- 
mitted for two 
proposed asylums 
for the Imbecile 
Poor: one to be 
erected in Leaves- 
den Woodside,near 
Watford, Herts; 


Caterham, near 
Croydon, Surrey. 
We gave at the 
time some parti- 
culars of the de- 
signs sent in, 
and stated that 
a design by) 
Messrs. J. Giles & | 
Biven had been| 
selected, and) 
would be carried | 


out at both places | 
with merely such | 


differences as) 


by differences in | 
the sites. This design we now illustrate by a view 
of the buildings, a block plan showing the general | 


and the other in| 


At right angles with this corridor, north and 
south, on either side, extend the corridors con- 
necting the blocks. These are 8 ft. wide, one 
story high, and fireproof, both sides having 
windows, with tops opening, so as to admit of 
the free passage of air through them. By this 


firmary block occupies the south end of each 
corridor, and next these, on either side, are 
placed the steward’s and matron’s houses. It 
has been thought better in each case to give a 
small detached house at a distance from these 
central offices, than apartments immediately 
adjoining them. Practically, these officials spend 
a certain number of hours each day at their 
business, and after that time it is thought equally 
convenient and more agreeable to be somewhat 
removed from the scenes of their duties, but 
within call if required by the head attendants. 

There are on the female side five general 
blocks, each for 160, and one infirmary block for 
60 patients. This gives 860. On the male side 
are three blocks of 160 each, and a shorter one 
for 110. These, with the infirmary block, give 
650. This shorter block can, if required, be 
extended to the general size, and will accommo- 
date 50 more. 

The extreme length of the corridors from the 
kitchen to the most distant blocks is 180 yards 
on the female, and 138 on the male side. 

The detached infirmary, for infectious diseases, 
is placed in the rear, north of all the buildings, 
so that the prevailing winds which blow south- 
west would not pass from it to the other build- 
ings. 

The chapel is placed on the left of the ad- 
ministrative block, rather than in front of it (as 
at first seemed its best position), because it is 


the entrance to such a building must have a 





means each block is entirely isolated. The in- | 


_the highest importance to its economical work- 
ing, that every apartment within it shall be 
| heither so unnecessarily large as to cause waste 
_in building and require extra labour and attend- 
, ance, nor so small as to impede the due and 
| proper execution of each attendant’s work. 
There are fireproof corridors to every part of 
| the building; every apartment, it is claimed, 
|can be reached without passing through any 
other ; each is accessible both from the male and 
female sides, and all food, stores, clean linen, 
_ &., can be obtained for their respective patients’ 
| blocks without either sex of attendants tres- 
| passing on the department of the other. 

| Male and female departments of attendants 
are separated day and night by the door across 


| the centre corridor, and that across the corridor 
| by the female’s visiting-room. 


In the front and centre of the main building is 
what for convenience of examination we may call 


The Official and Medical Department. 


Here is the principal entrance-hall, on one 
side of which are placed the board-room, waiting- 
room, clerks’ offices, &c., and on the other the 
medical superintendent’s residence, a house com- 
plete in itself, having bed-rooms on the floor 
above, in addition to the three reception-rooms, 
kitchen, scullery, &c. On the right is the 
board-room with retiring-room and offices, 





and the apartments of the medical assistants 
on the floor above them. It is also near the 
head attendant’s offices and the visiting-rooms 
of both sexes. 

From each side of the entrance-hall branch 
two corridors, one to the male, the other to the 
female side of the buildings, thas giving from 





this point a separation of sexes both as regards 


believed that a large detached chapel in front of | patients and attendants. 


On the outer side of these corridors are placed 


gloomy effect, and practically throw into shadow | the visiting rooms for patients, with separate 


that to which it should be but an accessory. 


entrance, overlooked by the head attendant’s 


The engineer’s house is on the right, within | office adjoining in each case. Here commences the 


easy reach of the boiler and engine-houses, and 
those parts of the building likely to require his 


Attendants’ Department, 


attention. The chaplain’s house is on the right | male and female, on either side. These en- 


of the main body of the buildings, and near the 
main road. Both these have private access to 


Administrative or Central Block. 


This being the great centre — the store- | 


| 


might be enforced | their houses without passing the asylum grounds. | can enter or leave the building without being 


trances are for all the subordinate officers, as 
well as the visitors to patients: thus no person 


seen by the head attendant on duty. On each 
side, and under the head attendant’s supervi- 
sion, are the staircases leading to the attendants’ 


arrangement of them, and plans drawn to a house—the manufactory of everything con- | dormitories of each sex. 


larger scale of the administrative portion, the | 
Dormitories, and the Infirmary.* 

These asylums being the first of their kind 
that will be erected under the new arrange- 
ments, a full description of the intended buildings 
will interest many of our readers, and for this, 
where the engravings are insufficient, we shall go 
to the designers’ own statements. 

The small plan shows that the central admi- 
nistrative block extends from the south front, 
facing the road to the lower part of the ground 
northwards. The south front is occupied by the 
medical and official department, the centre by 
the stores department, the extreme north by the 
laundry and engineer’s department, to obviate 
nuisance from steam and the necessarily offen- 
sive exhalations. The corridor to these build- 
ings has a fall of about 1 in 30, to meet the 
natural fall of the ground, without resorting to 
steps. 

From the central kitchen, right and left, are 
corridors (10 ft. wide), with the workrooms of the 
females and the workshops of the males each 
on their respective sides, occupying the space 
which forms the connecting link between the 
administrative department and the blocks on 
either side, and convenient of access from both. 
The entire width between these is 110 ft., giving 
Space for the erection of the chapel without in- 
terfering with the free passage of air. 








* See pp. 550, 551, 
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is occupied by the general store, large enough 
for separation of the different kinds of stores, and 
with emall stores leading ont of it. The steward’s 
office. is in the centre. On one side-is.a large 
open court, into which all carts containing beer, 
flour, or stores can be taken and unloaded under 
the eye of the steward and his attendants. 
Beyond this is the bakehouse, with seullery, &c., 
attached, and this extends to the line formed by 
the intersecting corridor. 

The kitchen is 50 ft. by 45 ft, by 25 ft. 
high, with throngh ventilation and light above, 
large enough to cook for fally 2,000 persons if 
necessary. The scullery adjoins the kitchen, 
and is 50 ft by 25 ft., by 22 ft. high. Adjoining 


centre. Hach division has an attendants’ room, 
a lobby for the patients’ clothes at night (it 
being very undesirable for these to remain in 
the dormitory), a. linen store, and a spacious, 
lavatory. 


supervision of each division of forty patients. 
The windows of the dormitories, twelve on 
each side, are opposite each other; they are 
3 ft. wide and 4 ft. from the floor. In all cases 
they come between the beds, and not over them, 
There are also windows at each end, giving 
through, direct ventilation to the staircase of 


ecutanees Infirmary Blocks. 
These blocks are in each case of: three floors ; 





are the coek’s.larder and dairy, and a meat store 
is placed on the left conveniently near, in which 


all meat will be received and weighed before ‘alike, it being assumed that the ground floor 
entering the kitchen to be cooked. Near these | would be oecupied by the very infirm or epilep- 
are cooks’ store and kitchen servants’ room, and, | tic patients, whom it would be undesirable and 
on the opposite side, a coal store for kitchen and | @lmost impossible to take up and down stairs. 
the general daily distribution. | Should! this not be the case, the ground floor 


Outside the corridors, which enclose the could be used as a day-room for the sixty 


kitchen, and in the north angle formed by these | 
and the intersecting corridor leading to the 
patients’ blocks, on the male side are work- 
shops; and on the female side the work-room, 
with the matron’s offices and store, and the 
workmistresses’ apartments and stores adjoin- 
ing. Beyond these, and near the boiler-honuse, 
on both sides, are the bath-houses for both 
sexes, each containing twelve baths, with dress- 
ing-rooms and W.C. 
The Laundry Department. 

The linen, conveyed by trucks from the 
patients’ blocks, will be brought into the 
“receiving rooms,” passed into the “wash- 
houses” for either sex, and washed and dried 
either in the grounds or on the steam-horses, 
thence: passed into the luundry, and folded, 
mangled, or ironed, as may be necessary. It 


will then be passed into the delivering-room, | 


and there sorted and given out at the slides to 
trucks in the lobby. 

It is calculated that about eighty female 
patients will be required to assist in the laundry, 
and, as great loss of time and inconvenience 


would arise if these were compelled to return to 


their respective blocks for their meals, a hall for 
dining has been placed close to the laundry, 
with a servants’ mess-room adjoining. Close 
by the laundry is 
The Engineers’ Department. 
This is kept distinct in itself, and is entered 


each floor being in its internal, arrangements 


patients; although beds are shown over the 
entire floor of the wards, the end of each might 
be used as a day-room for patients becoming 
convalescent, and separated by @ screen or par- 
tition from the other portion if required. 

Each ward has three fireplaces, the windows 
are opposite each other, and within 3 ft. of the 
ground, it being more cheerful for the sick to | 
see out of them. On each of the three floors are 

| placed rooms for excitable patients—four in 
|number. These are approached direct from the 
| staircase, and have a lobby between the dormi- 
tory and them, so that noise may not annoy the 

sick. 

| With reference to ventilation and heating, all 
the corridors connecting the blocks have win- 
dows on both sides of their entire length, and 
those in the administrative block are lighted and 
ventilated above and, at intervals, at the sides. 

Open fireplaces are employed geverally. 

throughout the buildings, and wherever gas is 
‘used it will be made the means of carrying off | 
the vitiated air by meane of galvanized iron | 
‘tubes in the thickness of the floors, connected 
with the spare ventilating flues from the various 
rooms. 

In order to keep up unceasing movement 

| of the air in the upper part of the ward, the 
| whole of the windows, twenty-four in number, 
in each dormitory have a portion of their height, 
about 2.ft., working on a swivel, so as to open to 
| any desired inclination. ‘The top of this swivel- 
| light is constructed as a cast-iron hopper-shaped 


from the yard only. This position of the boiler | frame, glazed in front and ends, but left open 

and engine houses and their attendant work- about 2 in. wide at the top, the opening being 
shops is, for convenience of supplying steam to covered with fine wire gauze. The lower por- | 
the kitchen and scullery, bath-houses, laundry, tion of all the windows will also be constructed 
machinery-room, drying-horses, é&c., and it will so that the middle part, about 1 ft. in width | 
be seen that economy of heat, and necessarilly from top to bottom, can be unlocked and turned | 
fuel and labour, will be effected by its position upon a centre, and thus a flood of pure air be | 
being central between these apartments. It admitted when desired. 
will also be seen that the infirmary patients’, In addition to this, air-bricks are built into! 
blocks of both sexes have their baths supplied the wall at intervals, at the level of the ceiling, | 
from these boilers, one boiler-house thus sup- with fine zinc gauze-covering: the inside, and a/ 
plying the entire establishment without waste of sloping lip projecting: about 6°in. from the wall, | 
heat. Here also is placed the water-tower, with to give an upward current to the air and pre- 

the smoke-shaft from the boiler within it. This vent down-draught. In order to disperse the 

tower will rise toa height of 65 ft., and have | stratum of foul gases; which is found to be about 

a cistern at the top containing 30,000 gallons, for the level of what may be called the bed line, or | 
the supply of water in case of fire in any block: about 2°ft. from the floor, there are a series of 

or part of the building—an efficient supply until | bit and miss gratings, lined with fine gauze, and | 
the engine could be got to act. Fire-cocks, with communicating, by means of galvanized iron’ 
hose, will be fixed on the staircases of each) horizontal tubes in: the floors, with the outer air. | 
block and at other parte of the buildings, by The fireplaces are ensirely of firebrick back | 


means of which, if kept right, any portion could and sides ; and in order more effectually to dis- | 





be deluged with water in a few minutes. 
Patients’ General Blocks. 


Of the blocks, which. run at right angles to 
the intersecting corridor, all are, with the excep- 
tion of the infirmary block, precisely alike. 

The ground-floor of each block is a day-room 
for the patients, 105 ft. by 36 ft. and 14ft. high, 
with windows on the north side 6 ft. from the 
ground of day-room, on the seuh side within 
3 ft., and with a large buy or that side also. 

The designs differ from the plan fol 
lowed in modern infirmary pavilion blocks of 
placing all the W.C.s and lavatories at the end 
furthest from the connecting corridor. It is 
essential that the class of persons here should 
be, with the least possible labour to attendants, 
constantly watched, and this could never be the 
case with these places far removed from the 
centre of supervision. 

Each of the two dormitory floors is alike, and 
accommodates eighty patients on a floor, divided 


places, a principle is adopted which has been | 
found to answer extremely well. A flue conveys 


of the fireplace, where it: is warmed, and passed | 


tories, clothes lobbies, linen-chests, and W.C.s 
miss grating it is let out. 

The cost of each asylum, as now altered, is 
esti cated at about 85,0001. 


are of a plain, substantial character. 





entailing expense. 


of cast iron. 





by an iron partition and iron columns in the 


coloured a light green or grey colour. 


THE SCANDAL. OF LEICESTER 
SQUARE. 
Liserty is a grand word. Unfortunately it ig 


one of those which involve much difficulty when 
Each attendants’ room has a window giving | definition is attempted. People are apt to at. 


tach very different meanings to the phrage 
King James. VI. of Seotland.and I. of England 
defined a free king as a king who was free to 
make his subjects do what he chose. And many 
people even now hold that their own right to 
liberty ineludes the power to incommode their 
neighbours. 

We have had recently brought before ony 
courts of justice an instance of the respect 
by the law, and we may add by the police antho. 
rities of the metropolis, for the liberty claimed 
by an individual to perpetuate a public: nuisance 
for his own pleasure. Inno other partof the 
civilised world would such a degree off liberty 
have been successfully asserted. We mnat, be 
pardoned if we think that it: is. an instange of 
the truth of the adage that. there may be too 
much of a good thing. 

The condition of the enclosure: of Leicester. 
square has long been @ scandal to those: who 
have any regard for the proper maintenanceof 
our public monuments, and. for the dignity or 
even for the decency of the metropolis of 
Great Britain. The disgreeefal condition, of 
this enclosure has long been a subject of 
ridicule, of gibing, and of shame One of 
those spots which, by @ happy prevision on 
the part of those who conld form little anti. 
cipation as to the value of any open breathing: 
place in the enormous. mass of houses that.ia.go 
rapidly spreading over the countiesof Middlesex, 
of Surrey, and of Kent, has been left. availabile 
for a public garden, is converted, by the wrong. 
headedness: of the proprietor, into public 
nnisance. Tho happy sitmation, at the break 
and bifurcation, or rather trifurcation, of one of 
the great western lines of thoroughfare is espe- 
cially appropriate for ome of those oases of 
verdure and of flowers which the art of the 


| gardener can so readily produce. The less said 


about some of the architectural surroundings, 
perhaps, the better. Bat where building of 
any description covers in a dense mass,—a large 
area,—the value of open space in an ssthetic 
no less than in a sanitary point of view is very 
great. The central portion of Leicester-square, 
if surrounded. by a graceful railing and laid out 
and tended as an ornamental garden, would be 
a greater addition to the beauty of the neigh- 
bourhood than the architect alone could offer. 
The effect on the jaded passenger of a peep, 
in the midst of his daily cares, at the bright 
coloursand graceful forms of vegetation so rarely 
brought before him, isnot to be readilyover-valued; 
and the influence on the health of any particular 
locality, and thus, indeed, on the whole great 
system of localities that we call London, of a 
well-tended and healthy pleasance, is of no slight 
importance. To retain, in the place which might 
be ocoupied by such a.centre of pleasure andof 
advantage, a neglected inclosure, ragged and 
disreputable from rank weeds and overgrown 
grass, surrounded by a shabby palisade, only 
designed to keep the public out of a spot which 
ought to be adorned by the effigy of the Dog 
in the Manger, is a moral offence. It is m 
England alone that it would not soon be made 
plain that it was a legal offence. The doctrine 
that individual whim should not be allowed to 
interfere with the public welfare, 1s admitted 
elsewhere as an axiom. It is-admitted: to #.cer 
tain extent in England, but the limite of that 


tribute the heat im the wards and save fire- admission are not only narrow, but capricious. 


If the owner of Leicester-equare, not content 
with the pleasure of maintaining an eyesore 0 


the fresh air to a chamber at the back and sides | the face of hia fellow townsmen, were to pro 


nsise himeelf the farther pleasure of establishing 


by a pipe built in the wall to midway between | amnose-sore, or of offending either of the other 
each fireplace in some cases, and in others into | senses, we should lay hold of him as the perpe- 
the single patients’ rooms near infirmaries, lava-| trator of a nuisance. : 
,| Spot appropriate for a lay-stall, and were to 
and staircases, where by means of a hit-and-| vite that large and useful fraternity who — 
cise the odorous calling of nightmen, to —_ 


If he were to think the 


provisionally, some of their enormous ™ 


in the disputed area; if he were to found on it 
It will be seen that the whole of the buildings | soap worka,.or a vitriol manufactory, or & pow 
No stone | der magazine, or a bombproof building for fi 
is used except in gills and door-steps.- In the testing of gun-barrels, or an oil-mill, or @ fire 
windows circular heads have been avoided, as | works establishment, the worthy magistrates £0 
whom the neighbours would or F 
In the wards and.elsewhere all the sashes are would speedily find a method of convincing 
eccentric proprietor that he could not, under 
The insides of the wards, corridors, stair- | circumstances, do what he liked with his own. 
cases, &c., will be of brick, with neat joint, and But so long as the aggression on taste 
| decency is passive, the public is passi 


rnsh for redress 


ve too. It 
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is difficult to see the logical line which we draw 
in the matter. 

If a company that purposed to burrow amid 
the sewers and cellars from Euston-square or 
from Paddington to Charing Cross had put 
Leicester-square in the schedule of its bill, 
Parliament would have handed over the rights 
of Mr. Tulk to the invaders without the smallest 
scruple of hesitation. For any purpose of a 
commercial character that demands a legislative 
sanction, the power to help oneself freely to 
one’s neighbour’s property is freely accorded. If 
a whole town full of poor lodgers were to be 
turned out of house and home in order to allow 
a little breathing space around a railway station, 
a@ magnificent approach, or a mere open area, to 
be built on or no as the engineers and architects 
should afterwards think fit, Parliament would 
say with alacrity, ‘Take your Bill.” It is only 
if the comfort, the health, and we may almost. 
say the zsthetic education, of a large pumber of 
persons who form no corporate or commercial 
entity are concerned that the law dispensers and 
the law makers frown, and say “ Private rights 
must be respected.” In other words, as against 
inroads for the purposes of making money, 
private rights have but a very shadowy force, 
while as against public welfare they are un- 
assailable. 

Nor is the state of the enclosure in question 
purely a passive nuisance. Neglected vegeta- 
tion is a suurce of ill-health, and to leave such a 
squalid spot in the midst of a great population 
amounts at least to an offence against sanitary 
prudence. And there is another point of view 
which should not be altogether ignored. Our 
neighbours find it to be a crime of no small 
maguitude to excite to “ hatred and contempt” 
of the Government. As to the individual appli- 
cation of this rule, in many instances of press 
and other offences, we have nothing to say. We 
are not on the jury. We do not take fire so 
rapidly at the lucifer-match of a penny, or even 
of a threepenny, journal, as do our friends on the 
banks of the Seine, and we have no wish to 
interfere in their domestic difficulties. But the 
principle itself must be held to be involved in the 
very existence of any State government, Exciting 
to hatred and contempt is the commencement 
of that form of political aggression which our 
laws (rudely, it may be) denominate trea- 
son. Now while it would be absurd to speak 
(in language which would have found an 
echo within the last century) of the treasonable 
disrespect shown to departed majesty in the 
mangled and cratchborne state of what was onee 
an equestrian effigy in this unfortunate square, 
it is impossible to deny thatthe inflaevee which 
such neglect tends ‘to exert is unwholesome. 
While monarchy is an English institution, it 


should not be allowable to:present the effigy of | 


an English monarch as an object for popalar 
scorn. However indisposed we may feel to pre- 
vent the proprietor of Leicester-square from 
exciting “ hatred and contempt” against him- 
self, we have right to forbid him to do so with 
reference to the representation of an august 
personage which has so unfortunately fallen mto 
such irreverent hands. It is probable that legis- 
lation may be silent on the subject, as the.case 
was one which those grave and decorous auces- 


tors to whom we owe the traditions of our) 


common law could never have imagined 'to be 
possible. But we may be pretty sure what 
would have been the sort of summary justice 
measured out, at those periods df our history to 
which we look back for precedents, to the person 
who should have prostituted his freehold ground 
to the public display of such an outrage on 
loyalty, as well as on decency, as the nondescript 
royal effizy in question. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works have laid 
siege to Mr. Tutk, the proprietor of the area of 
the square. That individual has set them at 
defiance, beaten them hollow, and uo doubt 
laughs them to scorn. Our brief is for the 
public. It seems that the machinery of legisla- 
tion has been set in motion in behalf of the 
Board, and that such is the increasingly cum- 

me and awkward state of the mechanism 
that it has broken down by its own weight. In 
1863 was passed an Act of Parliament, called 
26 Victoria, cap. 18, “for the protection of cer- 
tain garden or ornamental grounds in cities and 
boroughs.” The express object of this Act, as may’ 
be gathered from its title, purported to be a means 
of devling with such cases asthattowhich werefer. 
It has long been matter of public notoriety 
that the result of our peculiar method of legis- 
lation has ‘been ‘to make laws which none but 


lawyers could understand. That, of course, is 


| but natural and prover, if the object of legisla- 
tion be (as we suppose it confessedly is), the 
encouragement and muitiplication of barristers 
and attorneys. But 26 Victoria has gone be- 
yond that time-hallowed obscurity. It defies not 
only English grammar, English idiom, and Eng- 
lish lay understanding, but legal acumen itself. 
The obstructive spirit that has inspired the 
owner of Leicester-square must have revelled in 
the consultations amid which the famous Act 
was framed. The Lord Chief Justice gave up 
the attempt to attribute to it any intelligible 
meaning. Public journalists have taken the 
trouble to count more than 600 words which the 
inditers of this model law have crammed, or 
rather pitch-forked, into a single sentence. The 
result of this trinmphant legislation is, that Mr. 
Tulk, without attempting to show that he had 
kept his inclosure in proper order, or avoided 
that “neglect” which it was the object .of the 
Act to prevent, is entirely untoushed by the 
enactment. The most flagrant instance of ne- 
glect which coald have been present to the 
contemplation of the authors of the act is quite 
untouched by its provisions. Is it worthy of a 
great nation to allow the highest ‘of all social 
functions, that of determination and amendment 
of the law, to be thas miserably trifled with ? 

Leicester-square is only one out of the many 
instances in which the architectaral beauty and 
pictorial grandeur of the metropolis are destroyed 
by the loud-voiced self-assertion of private bad 
taste. It is time that this should be pat a stop 
to. For those who regard architecture as merely 
a trade, which enables a speculator to stow 
away so many human beings, like rabbits in 
hatches, in the smallest possible space, and for 
the least possible cost, it may be all very well to 
ignore questions of taste. To those who attri- 
bute to architecture the higher fanctions of 
inscribing in noble edifices the sneeessive phases 
of national histery,. and of educating the taste 
of mankind by an admixture of the noble with 
the useful, the subject is one of no trifling 
importance. It is, in our opinion, a positive 
injary to the young to bring them up in close 
contact with the hideous. Bad taste is an out- 
ward expression of an ill-informed or distorted 
mental vision. Pure and perfect taste is 
the gift of comparatively few, and, even 
when originally present, is never independent 
of culture. To know how a certain object 
has been most satisfactorily attained is 

to the fair development of the artistic 
facalty. It is thus that stately buildings, truth- 
ful and striking sculpture, fine paintings, have 
been at all times regarded by the wisest states- 
men as important elements in national:educa- 
tion. It is as recognising the importance of this 
branch of culture that we have collected a na- 
tionel gallery, not unworthy of the name, but 
we have housed it in an ill.adapted home, 
and we are about to build a new edifice, in 
which, we venture to hope, there may be a series 
of galleries in which the chefs d’auvre that we 
possess or may acquire may be seen without in- 
terfering with one another. But what is the use 
of encouraging our youth to admire the works 
of Ruffaelle or Correggio within doors, while we 
condemn them to the view of caricature statues of 
Kings William III..and 1V. without? How can 
we expect any result bat ridicule if we say one 
| minute, “Look | it was thus that Vandyok and 
| Holbein drew the men and the women of their 
day,” while we tacitly add—“ and it is thus that 
we do honour to the vietor of Waterloo and to 
| the minister who piloted the vessel of the State 
| through the dangers of the Corn-law question.” 
| Weexhibit one on the top of a fine gateway, in the 
guise of the most gigantic scarecrow that dis- 
figuresany European capital. We fix, in the most 
unsuitable spot that can be selected, such a 
grisly caricature of the other that even the 
House of Commons revolts at the outrage. 
Better to revert to window-tax architecture, 
to tea-garden Corinthian, and chu.:chwarden 
Gutbic ; better to attempt nothing -higher in 
street architecture than a wall piereed with 
glezed rectangular holes at regular distances, 
than, while cultivating taste at one moment, 
continue the most ingenious outrages:on its best 
established canons at another. 

It is altogether unworthy of our position 
among civilized nations that matters like these 
should be left to chance, or to what may be 
worse than chance,—private caprice, or the ex- 
travagances of the uneducat-d dilettante. We 
are alone, among civilized nations, in this ex- 
pression of our contempt for art, that we have 





magnitude some department of the Government 
concerns itself with the guidance of the art 
education of the people. In one instance it is 
committed to @ minister of public instruction ; 
mm another, it may be superintended by a 
minister of public works. In no two instances 
are the arrangements identical, but nowhere 
except in this country, is the subject actually 
ignored or neglected. It is impossible for an 
educated taste to become prevalent without 
some degree of guidance and direction from 
those who are competent to guide and to 
direct. I: is (what many politicians hold to be 
the worst offence) positive waste of public money 
to buy pictures and build galleries while we lend 
the same emphatic solemuity of sanction to the 
worst outbreak of rampant bad taste that we do 
to the finest remnants of ancient art. Contrast 
the economical value, in its influence on the 
education of the youth of the metropolis, of 
the outlay on a Raffaelle, a picture which it 
demands a certain degree of education (as well 
as @ position and light, which are at present 
denied it) to admire, with that of the application 
of a similar sum to the expenses of a department 
of fine art, the permanent head of which might, 
as a non-political adviser of the ministry, be in a 
position to put a veto on the invasion of the beat 
sites of the metropolis by statue-erecting Goths ! 
The noble structures erected’ and now erecting in 
London can never produce their proper effect, 
whether on the admiration of strangers, or on 
the habitual feeling of the inhabitants, while 
they are flanked by abortions which defy the 
simplest Jaws of decent good taste. 








COMMITTEE ON TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 


At a meeting held at the Seciety of Arts on 
Tuesday last, Mr. W. Hawes in the chair, the 
committee‘on Technical Education reeeived and 
adopted a report drawn up by a sub-committee, 
appointed by them on February 26th. Tue 
clesing portions of the report, which bring toge- 
ther the recommendations of the committee, are 
as follow :— 

Young workmen living frequently as lodgers 
in the houses of married workmen have now few 
facilities for study, and we believe that the 
creation of ‘lodging-houses for these unmarried 
men, in ‘connexion with evening classes syste- 
matically arranged, would greatly assist young 
workmen in their studies. Thus each man might 
have his own furnished room as a bedroom and 
study. Meals might be provided in common 
halls at a small expense; and regular evening 
classes might be heid, the attendance at whico 
should be-a necessary condition of residence. A 
library, reading-room, and museum would com- 
plete the establishment, which would thas offer 
to our workmen something analogous to tlic 
collegiate life of our great universities. Noto- 
riously vicious conduct would be followed by ex- 
pulsion, and students who failed to pass avis- 
factory examinations would also lose the privi- 
lege of residence. The classes might also be 
open to married men and other non-residents, on 
the payment of sufficient fees. Gratuitous in- 
struction and board might be given to a.certain 
number of men in the form of scholarships and 
exhibitions, and certificates should be grauted 
to all who pass good examinations. Some por- 
tion, if notall, of the funds required for an ex- 
perimental college of this kind eonld be provided 
by taking advantage of the “ Act to enable the 
Pablic Works Loan Commissioners to make ai- 
vanees towards the erection of dwellings for the 
labouring classes.” ty 

It appears that workmen are beginning to 
organise evening classes for themselves, ap- 
pointing their own teachers and framing their 
own rules and terms of admission. Thus the 
trade union of Amalgamated Carpenters aud 
Joiners have succeeded in establishing large 
classes both in London and Manchester. The 
chief difficulty met with by these men has been 
in finding suitable rooms for these classes. 
These efforts are especially worthy of encourage- 
ment, and the form of eneouragement which 
would least interfere with the independence and 
self.reliance.of the men would be assistance in 
finding meeting-rooms, either by paying the 
rent or by the erection of suitable buildings. It 
would indeed be lamentable if a movement of 
this kind were stinted in growth from the mere 
want of suitable places in which instruction 
eould be given. Mechanics’ institutions ‘might 











not thought it worthy of administrative atten- 
tion. In all other European states of any. 





offer accommodation in some cases, and grants 
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might also be made by Government through 
the department at South Kensington. Suitable 
guarantees that the rooms would not be used for 
improper purposes could easily be devised. _ 

Here the Sub-Committee would call attention 
to the great necessity there is for sailors’ insti- 
tutes in the colonial and Indian ports, in many 
of which there are always from one to three thou- 
sand officers and seamen needing a building 
where their leisure time may be spent in self- 
culture, and where the proposed instructors 
could hold their classes. 

In conclusion, the following series of resolu- 
tions express the recommendations of your 
committee as respects the action of the govern- 
ment of existing colleges or universities and of 
the leading men in each profession or business 
considered by the committee. An expansion of 
each of these resolutions has already been given, 
and should the wording of any one resolution 
appear ambiguous, the meaning attached to 
that resolution is to be gathered from what has 
been said above :— 

It is desirable that Government should encou- 
rage systematic scientific instruction by the fol- 
lowing measures :— 

1. By adopting the recommendations of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission, for the introduction 
of the teaching of natural science into all 
secondary schools, "and for establishing new 
science schools of the first grade, which schools 
should be on all points on a footing of equality 
with the endowed classical schools. 

2. By co-operating with universities and col- 
leges in holding examinations, which are, or may 
be, established for the purpose of conferring 
certificates or diplomas in connexion with syste- 
matic studies, intended to educate civil engineers, 
mechanical engineers, officers of the mercantile 
marine, metallurgists, miners, naval architects, 
and marine engineers, architects, merchants, 
chemists, and agriculturists. 

3. By giving some official value to those cer- 
tificates or diplomas, such as allowing certain 
diplomas to represent a given number of marks 
in competitive examinations. 

4. By putting at the disposal of the leading 
colleges which give methodical courses of scien- 
tific instruction, and diplomas of recognised 
value, a limited number of nominations annually. 

5. By assisting old and new endowments 
where local subscriptions or donations prove the 
value set on the instruction proposed or given. 

6. By instituting night classes for workmen in 
connexion with all new scientific endowments, 
with access to a library. 

7. By providing free libraries suitable for the 
use of the students in night classes generally. 

8. By providing suitable meeting-rooms for 
night classes organised among workmen, for the 
purpose of obtaining scientific instruction. 

9. By according liberal prizes to workmen for 
excellence in mechanical drawing. 

10. By taking steps to extend and improve 
primary education. 

It is desirable that colleges should encourage 
systematic scientific instruc:ion by the following 
measures :— 

1. By instituting methodical courses of scien- 
tific teaching, adapted to students intending to 
enter a profession or business among those which 
have been enumerated above. 

2. By the establishment of diplomas, corre- 
sponding to the several courses of study in con- 
junction with Government, and with the leading 
institutes belonging to each profession. 

3. By the establishment of fellowships and 
scholarships in connexion with those diplomas. 

It is desirable that the leading civil and me- 
chanical engineers, architects, merchants, ship- 
owners, chemists, manufacturers, and agricul- 
turists, should encourage systematic scientific 
instruction by the following measures :— 

1. By the creation of scholarships and fellow- 
ships in connexion with those schools and col- 
leges where methodical courses of instruction 


For the purposes of discussion, technical educa- 
tion should be deemed to exclude the manual 
instruction in arts and manufactures which is 
given in the workshop. 

That the term “‘ techaical education” is under- 
stood by the sub-committee to mean general 
instruction in those sciences, the principles of 
which are applicable to various employments of 
life. 

That technical instruction, as defined above, 
should not, as a rule, be given in separate pro- 
fessional institutions, but in institutions esta- 
blished for general education. 

That, with a view to the development of a 





should include not only scientific principles, but 
also a history of the various forms in which 
prior to any scientific theory, some of the noblest 
conceptions have found their expression in works 
of art. 

It is therefore desirable, both for the artist 
workmen and for those engaged in the highest 
branches of art, that opportunity should be given 
by access to museums and to evening classes, for 
the study both of the theory and history of art, 

Your Committee are of opinion that the 
Universities may render great service to the 
technical education of those engaged in artistic 
pursuits, by the recognition of art as an element 





system of scientific education, it is desirable that 
schools be established having for their main 


in general education, and by professorial lec. 
tures. Some steps in this direction have been 


object the teaching of science as a mental dis- taken, by the regulations attaching importance 
cipline. These science schools should prepare to drawing in the Local Examinations ; but your 
some youths for the higher courses of a college, | Committee would gladly see the practice carried 
and other less ambiticus pupils for their pro-| further, and applied to the higher stages of 
fessional pupilage. academical education. They cannot doubt that 


That the subject of secondary instruction 
having been reported upon ably and deliberately 
by the Schools Inquiry Commission, the com- 
mittee do not feel it necessary to enter into the 


the study of works of ancient and modern art 
would have a tendency, in connexion with litera. 
ture, to diffuse culture throughout the nation, 
and to raise the standard of technical education. 





details of this subject, while they desire em- 
phatically to express their opinion of the neces- 
| sity for the introduction of scientific teaching in 
all secondary schools. * 
That it is duahvablo that the higher scientific SCIENCE OF COLOUR. 
instruction should be tested by public examina-| On a subject so attractive as colour, upon 
tion, and that the proficiency of persons who which of late so much has been written that ig 
pass these examinations should be certified by | valuable, and excites the wish for more, and go 
diploma. | much merely repeated from questionable autho. 
That the preparation for the businesses con- rity, and apparently serving no useful purpose 
sidered by the committee is not sufficient until in art, it is a pleasure to meet with something 
| due scientific instruction has been followed by original, in which thought and labour have not 
_ practical pupilage in efficient works. | been spared, and the truth of Nature alone is 
The committee recommend employers of | sought. 
labour and others in the habit of taking pupils, The book before us is a work of much re- 
apprentices, and clerks, to give the preference search, and seems to promise useful results. To 
as far as possible, to those adducing evidence of give an idea of the contents, we will touch upon 
the possession of adequate instruction in the some of the more salient points in the order in 
sciences applicable respectively to their pro- | which they present themselves. 
fessions or occupations. | In the chapter on “ The Prismatic Colours and 
Your committee have reserved for separate their continuous Combinations,” the colours of 
consideration the technical education of those the pure spectrum are described as “seen at 
who are producers of works of fine or decorative | once to constitute three conspicuous bands,” 
art, or directors of art manufactures, under-| red, green, and blue, though really changing 
standing by that last term manufactures in which | ually from one into another: the colours 
beauty or ornament is one of the chief objects produced by combining parcels of the prismatic 














| 


aimed at. 


scientific principles occupy a subordinate 
execution is desirable for those who design or 
guide the work of others. Moreover, it must be 
borne in mind that the taste of those to whom | 
works of beauty appeal, is far more fluctuating 
than the demand for productions in which 
utility is alone considered. 

Your committee are of opinion that one of the 
first conditions of progress is the cultivation of 
artistic knowledge and taste in all classes of | 
society. 

With this object in view, no less than with a | 
view to the technical education of the art-work- 
man, provision should be made for the teaching | 
of drawing in all schools, primary and secondary, | 
as a branch of genera] education, in order to) 
train the eye and hand, and in order to cultivate | 
habits of observation. It is essential that draw- 
ing should be part of the regular school course, 
and not an extra lesson; and, further, that it 
should be taught intelligently, not from mere 
copies, but from real objecis. 

The art-workman needs, in addition toa power 
of freehand drawing, an acquaintance with geo- 
metrical drawing, in order that he may be able 
to execute work correctly, in accordance with 
the designs of the artist who directs him. 

For artists, designers, and directors of art 
manufactures, the education should be a liberal 
one, in order that they may understand the 
feelings of those on whom they desire to make 











are given. 

2. By co-operating in the examinations for 
diplomas. 

3. By giving a practical value to those 
diplomas, such as would be evinced by a reduc- 
tion of premiums to intending pupils holding 
such diplomas, and by attaching weight to the 
possession of a diploma when choosing among 
candidates for employment. 

4. By granting distinct privileges, in connexion 
with the professional institutes, to all holders of 
recognised diplomas. 

_ We here repeat the resolutions already quoted 
in order that all the formal resolutions may be 


an impression. Their education should also be, 
to some extent, scientific, in order that they may 
have a knowledge of the properties of the mate- 
rials they employ, and be able to adapt those 
materials to the structure of the objects pro- 
duced, and those objects to the uses for which 
they are intended. 

The recommendation already made with refer- 
ence to other professions, namely, that the 
period of pupilage, or the earlier stages of prac- 
tice, should be preceded by a special attention 
to those branches of knowiedge which have a 
direct relation to their art, applies to the tech- | 
nical education of those who are concerned with | 








found together :— 


position, while a knowledge of the details of 


artistic work. In this cose that knowledge — 


| rays are thus detailed :— 
It is necessary to bear in mind that for the | 
production of works of an esthetic character, 


“ The strongest red and green and blue are obtained by 
throwing together all the rays in which these colours 
respectively predominate, and excluding the rest. The 
strongest yellow is produced by combining the red and 
green rays, and excluding the blue; the strongest sea- 

reen by combining the green and blue rays, and exclud- 
ing the red; the strongest pink by combining the red and 
blue rays, and excluding the green. When part only of 


| the third band is excluded, the resulting colour is brighter 


but paler, until when all are included the pure white of 
the solar light is obtained.” 

After mentioning some neat experiments to 
prove these results, and showing that the colours 
of all nataral objects whatsoever are combina- 
tions of those of the prismatic rays, the follow- 
ing striking proposition is laid down :— 

‘*In every case the best colours are produced by rays 
which belong to some one continuous portion of the _— 
trum, beginning either at the one extremity or at the other, 
or at some intermediate point ; or (in the case of — 
pinks, and ing ig: Syl two such portions, one at one en 
and the other at the other, all thrown together in their 
full intensity, while the rest of the rays are totally extin- 
guished.” 


It follows from this that— 


“ The best natural colours are inferior to those which 
may be produced by artificial combinations of the pris- 
matic rays, since there is no substance which seen 
without diminution, all the rays of any one portion of _ 
spectrum, and totally absorbs or extinguishes all the 
rest,”’ 


Such being the case, it is very interesting to 
learn that, by one simple experiment, we may 
produce at once “ not only the prismatic colours 
in their greatest possible purity, merging 10 
darkness, but also the colours of all possible 
parcels of continuous prismatic rays, forming 40 
ensemble of the loveliest colours the eyes cam 
behold.” This is done by obtaining the ag cee 
of an angular space of white upon a blac 
ground, in conjunction with a similar space 
black on a white ground; and the ag 
elucidated by an explanation and scheme of the 
colours of the resulting spectrum, accompany1Dg 
a diagram of the angular spaces. Such a spe 
trum may be used, our author suggests, “as ® 
natural standard or exemplar of colours, pro- 


duceable with perfect truth in every place under 
nal te: OE 


* Principles of the Science of Colour, concisely stated, 
to aid and promote their useful application in the — 
- arts, By William Benson, architect, (Chap 
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the sun, and universally applicable, for every 
colour in nature must be some shade of a colour 
included in it.” 

The next chapter recommends some further 
experiments with the prism, as novel in their 
application as the last, by which the prismatic 
colours, and their various combinations, may be 
seen in juxtaposition with their complementary 
colours. We are inclined to think that these 
experiments, simple and almost obvious as they 
are, constitute one of the most useful parts of 
the work. It is usual to suppose that red and 
green, yellow and purple, blue and orange, are 
complementary to each other; but here we see, 
by Nature’s unerring pencil, that red is comple- 
mentary to the sum of the blue and green rays, 
which our author designates sea-green ; yellow 
to blue; green to pink. The experiments re- 
ferred to are merely to look through the prism 
at a band of white upon a black ground, con- 
tinuous with a band of black upon white; and 
at an edge of white against black continuous 
with an edge of black against white. It seems 
impossible for the most strenuous advocate of 
the conventional lists of complementary colours, 
met with in almost all treatises on colour, to 
deny that material corrections are required in 
the common doctrine on this essential point. 

Another interesting use of these experiments 
is the exhibition of complementary colours 
equally luminous ; and the distinction between 
a perfect complementary and a colour compie- 
mentary only in hue, the former exhibiting in 
general the strongest possible contrasts. 

The utility of such experiments with the 
prism, when properly understood, in educating 
the eye to a direct appreciation of colour, is ob- 
vious. They need, however, more precise direc- 
tions how to use the prism, which is rather 
difficult for a learner to compass without in- 
struction. 

We may next notice some remarks on “ in- 
termediate colours,” or those which lie in a 
direct gradation between two given colours. 
The mixture of pigments does not in general 
give true results. Rotation has been practised, 
but is not convenient. About a century ago 
Lambert, a German philosopher, used the simple 
and beautiful method of reflecting one of the 
colours by a slip of polished glass upon that 


part of the glass through which the other colour | plementary colours, in an zsthetic point of view, 


was seen. Here we have Lambert’s method re-| “© Compare other diagrams formed on the like 
aie | plan, with red, yellow, and blue for the primaries, 


commended and illustrated with an easy 
of finding that position of the eye in which | 
equal proportions of the two colours are com- | 
bined. It is needless to show how useful to| 
artists, as well as to learners, such simple 
means of testing the correctness of gradations 
and contrasts of colour may be. Applying the 


of green, is seen to be intermediate between 
blue and yellow; and olive green, the shade o 
yellow, intermediate between red and green. 

In the chapter on the primary and secondary | 
colours, the view maintained by Professor Max- | 
well in the “ Transactions of the Royal Society 
for 1860” is advocated. Mr. Maxwell’s experi- 
ments on the prismatic colours have never 
excited amongst practical men the attention 
they deserve. They consisted of most careful 
and trustworthy observations, by which he dis- | 
tinctly proved that certain red, green, and blue | 
rays of the solar spectrum so far excelled their | 
intermediate rays in depth of colour, that by 
merely mixing them the colours of these inter- 
mediate rays could be produced in their proper 
depth ; from which, of course, the natural deduc- 
tion is, that red, green, and blue 

“‘ Are simple elemen r primary sensati f 
colour, and that the hues of all the inarvening palemete 
colours are compound, caused by some two of these 
Sensations being excited at once in excess of the third. 
For nothing can be more probable than that each simple 
Sensation is produced with test power by rays of some 
particular period of endaliion,* and with less and less 
power, the greater the difference of the period; and if so, 
it may well be supposed that those prismatic rays which 
have the greatest epth of colour, that is, the red, green, 
and blue rays, are those by which the simple sensations 
are severally most strongly excited, each in equal excess, 
or very nearly so, over the other two sensations.” 

_ We need hardly say that this question of the 
simple sensations of colour lies at the root of all 
Correct theory and rules of practice. With re- 
Spect to the theory that they are red, yellow, 
and blue, now almost universally taught, both in 
our country and on the Continent, Mr. Benson 


} 





* The different kinds of homogeneous light, or prismatic 
rays, are distinguished by the ——_ of the etherial undu- 
lations or waves, in which, according to the now accepted 


| qualities of colours, the definition of richness or 
jstrength of hue, the distinctions between the 
| depth, the clearness, the darkness, and the 


glass to the coloured diagram accompanying the | brightness of colours, the reasons why some 


description, some common delusions are at once 
dispelled. A neutral grey, for instance, instead | ™°5°> 


¢| Worthy the study of all who delight in colour. 
| But here again we are led into doctrine which 


equivalents. Mr. Benson thinks the results he 
| alludes to 


| colours may neutralize each other more reliable than 


| light.” 


roundly asserts (in his preface) that it is “un- 
supported by a single rational experiment ;” and 
in page 14, that 

“That theory is entirely subverted, not only by the 
researches above mentioned on the prismatic colours, but 
a Bn scientific experiments on the mixture of colours 
which show that red and green, yellow and purple, and 
blue and orange, are not complementary to cack other.” 


We commend this question to the special con- 
sideration of those who direct the instruction 
given in the schools of design in the theory and 
practice of colour. If any reasons can be stated 
against the new, and in support of the hitherto 
accepted doctrine, let them be stated ; but if the 
new dogtrine be true, we cannot be too prompt 
in accepting it. The truth of Nature must be 
superior to groundless theory, as a foundation 
for all rules of practice. 

We cannot leave this part of the subject with- 
out noticing another novelty, which strikes us 
as true and useful,—the doctrine of the double 
brightness of the full secondary colours. Hitherto 
the brilliant colours which Mr. Benson desig- 
nates pink and sea-green have been almost 
neglected; in this work they both class with 








clusion of Field or Hay ? Can the latter be sup- 
ported by any experiments more trustworthy than 
the mixture of pigments, or the superposition 
of coloured transparencies, the fallacy of which 
is now universally understood? Why continue 
to repeat a doctrine that is contrary to fact, 
and can only puzzle or mislead? We commend 
this matter, also, to the consideration of the De- 
partment of Science and Art. 

The description and use of what Mr. Benson 
has called “the natural system of colours” is 
perhaps the most striking and attractive part 
of the work. Hitherto no scheme has been used 
which would find a place for all possible com- 
binations of three primary sensations of colour, 
so that all direct gradations may be represented 
by straight lines; but, by the aid of the simple 
geometrical figure of a cube, this is perfectly 
effected, and the value of the idea is imme- 
diately evident in the facility it affords for con- 
ceiving and forming all sorts of gradations and 
contrasts, and harmonious arrangements of 
colour. The construction of the colour-cube is 
thus described (and the method may, of course, 





yellow, as the true secondaries, all of which | 
ought to be as bright as the whole of the rays of | 
their two respective components can make them. 
Why should the secondary formed by adding | 
red to blue be the darkest of colours? There | 
are bright strong colours of this hue in some | 
flowers, as in the petunia, and it glows with | 
matchless beauty in the solution of permanga- | 
nate of potash, though we cannot, perhaps, 
imitate it well by pigments. As for sea-green, | 
| we cannot wonder at its being overlooked, since | 
| it very rarely occurs in nature, and there seems | 
to be no pigment but the fading verdigris that 
represents it well; but this is no reason why it | 
should be omitted in the theory of colour. 

Mr. Benson groups together the three pri- 
maries and the three secondaries, together with 
black and white, as the eight principal colours. 
The double coloured diagram, showing the re- 
lations of these principal colours by the suap- 
posed addition of the primaries upon black, and 
by their supposed subtraction from white, each 
in three partly overlapping circles, deserves 
| notice. It would be a good test of the relative 
| merits of the two theories of primary and com- 





and green, purple, and orange for their com- 
plementary secondaries. 
The observations made in chap. vi. on the 


colours may excel in depth and others in clear- 
and the attempt to vindicate their com- 
parative merits in these respects, will be found 


is entirely opposed to the theory introduced by 
the ingenious Field concerning chromatic 


“* May lead to rules concerning the proportions in which 


those which Field so hastily laid down from his ex- 
periments on the superposition of coloured glasses or 
solutions, the results of which he totally misunderstood, 
since the thicknesses of the coloured substances upon 
which he experimented, indicated anything rather than 
the quantities of the respective colours in the transmitted 





Field, in his “ Chromatography,” maintained 
that the full red, yellow, and blue neutralized | 
each other in the proportions of five red, three | 


be applied to any three primary colours we may 
choose to adopt) :— 


** A point must be taken to represent zero, or black, the 
absence of all light, and three lines drawn from it at right 
angles with each other, in which and in all parallel co- 
ordinates red, green, and blue respectively must be su 
= to increase in intensity from nothing upwards. 

hose intensities of red, green, and blue which together 
constitute white must be supposed to be equal, and will 
be represented by equal distances in the three rectangular 
directions. The outer extremities of such three equal 
lines will therefore be the places of full red, full green, 
and full blue, in some given intensity of white, and the 
lines themselves will contain the gradations from black up 
to those three colours. If, then, the cube of which the 
same lines would form three edges, be completed, it would 
obviously contain a place for every possible combination 
of red, green, and blue, from black, in which all three are 
nil, up to white, in which all three are of full intensity ; 
and the number of distinct combinations would, of course, 
be the cube of whatever number of steps are taken from 
black up to a full primary, both included. 

The corner of the cube opposite to black would be full 
white; the corners opposite to red, green, and blue 
would be sea-green, pink, and yellow. The central point 
would be a neutral grey. The three sides which adjoin to 
the corner of black would respectively contain ali those 
colours in which there is no red, no green, and no blue; 
while the opposite three which adjoin to the corner of 
white would contain all those which have full red, full 
green, and full blue. Thus the six sides may be dis- 
tinguished by the primary which is absent, or fully pre- 
sent in each; and the twelve edges, being lines of which 
each is common to two sides, y the two primaries, of 
which each contains nothing or all.” 


The three diameters terminating in the middles 
of the opposite sides are designated primary 
axes, ‘‘ because in them there is a change of one 
primary only.” The six terminating in the 
middle of the opposite edges are called second- 
ary axes, “because there is in them an equal 
change in two primaries, either in the same or 
in contrary directions.” The four joining the 
opposite corners are in like manner termed 
tertiary axes, as having an equal change in all 
three primaries, “either all in the same direc- 
tion, or two in the same, and the third in the 
contrary direction.” 

In every plane section of the cube the colours 
must vary according to simple laws of gradation 
in every direction, forming some peculiar natural 
harmony of colour. But those only which are 
perpendicular to the thirteen axes above men- 
tioned are represented in colours, taking only 
one colour between each pair of the principal 
colours, which makes twenty-seven in all. In 
this way the same twenty-seven colours are 
arranged in thirteen different ways, grouped in 
each in a variety of natural harmonies of colour, 
the effect of which is very striking, notwith- 
standing the admitted imperfection in hue and 
inequality in strength of the pigments used. 

In the first coloured plate, for example, we 


yellow, and eight blue. Mr. Hay, in the third jaye nine groups, of nine colours each (being 
edition of his ‘‘ Laws of Harmonious Colouring” | the sections perpendicular to the primary axes). 
(1836), said that Field has proved in the most |The best idea of the nature of these composi- 
satisfactory manner that yellow, red, and blue tions will be given, perhaps, by detailing the 
are as three, five, and eight. In his beautiful , eojours of the first set :— 

work called “‘The Nomenclature of Colours” | Ri; 

(1846), he gives a different estimate of the | Colours containing full Red. 


relative powers of the best pigments, for he) Yellow. Light Yellow. White. 
asserts— |Yellow-red. Light Red. Light Pink, 
“ It will be found that taking the purest powdered pig- | Red. Pink-red. Pink. 


ments that art can produce, and mixing them in the pro- | ay. 4 
portions of one yellow, two red, three blue, of equal in- | Colours containing half the full Red. 


i h as is produced by mi f F ‘ 

biel cod white, wal einem Pee Sor | Yellow-green. Light Green. Light Sea-green. 
. : | Dark Yellow. Gray. Light Blue. 
Now, by using the slip of glass as recom- | p..+ Red. Dark Pink. Pink-blue. 

mended in this work, it is easy to see that the, 2 
colours of our most powerful yellow and blue Colours containing no Red. 
pigments, as king’s yellow and Cobalt blue, | goon, Sea-green Green. Sea-green. 
neutralise each other in about equal proportions | pn... Green. Dark Sea-green. Sea-green Blue. 
without any red ; so, also, do those of our deepest | py, 4x, Dark Blue. Blue. 





undulatory theory, ali light consists, 


and clearest, as French blue and lemon yellow. E ‘ 
How can these facts be reconciled with the con-| It will be seen that, in each set, the perfect 
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complementaries are found at equal distances in 
opposite directions from the central grey; also 
that the central colour in each group gives the 
general tone of the group. 

In the remaining coloared plates there are six 
more groups of nine colours; four of seven ; 
twenty of six ; and the same number of three ; 
all distinguished by their peculiar harmonies : 
some complementary to each other, and som: 
more nearly related. But the great point of the 
system is, that it is suggestive of endless varia- 
tions. Not only may the sections themselves be 
varied, but they may be wholly or partially 
combined symmetrically in endlessly varied 
ways, to aid which four plates are given, indi- 
cating numerous natural ways of combining 
the single groups. We look for a striking effect 
on all sorts of colour designs, when the prin- 
ciple here introduced becomes known ; for it is 
not unlikely that, in this idea of sections of the 
colour-eube, we have a key to the infinite na- 
tural harmonies of colonr. 

lt should be added, that the coloured plates 
and diagrams have been coloured by hand, the 
number of the different colours, and the manner 
in which they are arranged, probably rendering 
the application of printing difficult. ‘This is to 
be regretted. In the choice of pigments (a list 
of which is given), the object seems to have been 
to.take the best of each colour compatible with 
permanence, and to avoid mixtures as much as 


As supply usually follows demand, one good 
result to be hoped for from an advance in the 
science of colour, is the farther improvement of 
pigments. Of late years, some admirable pig- 
ments have been introduced, several of which 
are used with great advantage in this book ; but 
there is room for more, especially for one capable 
of powerfully absorbing the red, and reflecting 
the blue and the green rays. The chemist who 
discovers a permanent pigment of this kind will 
confer a boon upon art. The deficiency mars the 
beanty of those harmonies in which the full sea- 


Nene, remains of Roman potteries extend for 
several miles. At Castor, in Northamptonshire, 
a kiln and a quantity of potter’s tools were 
discovered, also moulded arch and hypocaust 
bricks. 

The people of Lombardy and other states in 
Italy, mentioned by Pliny as famous for pottery, 
seem always to have preserved the knowledge 
of making terra-cotta for architectaral purposes ; 
and it is now in North Italy we find the most 
beantifal architectural terra-cottas. The elabo- 
rate terra-cotta enrichments of the new gallery 
at Milan, called the “Galleria Vittorio m- 
manueli,” have been well executed by Boni, of 
Milan, from the designs of Signor Mengoni, 
architect. 

The enamelled terra-cottas of Lucca della 
Robbia, in the fifteenth century, aided the intro- 
duction of the new style of warecalled Raffaelle, 
which was brought to great perfection about the 
sixteenth century at Pesaro, Urbino, Gubbio, 
Faenza, and Castle Durante. In the sixteenth 
century, Bernard Palissy painted tiles for walls 
and floors, and eoated them with a thick enamel. 
Pottery was made at Majorca by the Moors about 
the twelfth century ; and the Moors, who became 
fur a time masters of Spain, spread the know- 
ledge of making ornamental and enamelied tiles ; 
probably the monks, who were the great con- 
servators of the arts during several centuries, 
owed their knowledge of making encaustic tiles to 
the Moors. It is said that the Pisans introduced 


From the time of the downfall of Roman 
century, there are few evidences of brick being 
used in important -buildinge in Hogland, except 
such bricks as were taken from the ruins of 


places ; and it does not appear that brick became 





green ought to enter. 

In the remainder of the work there are several 
points on which we should like to dwell, but | 
space compels us to close. The chapter.on she | 
ocular modifieations of colours (under which 
term Mr. Benson treats in a comprehensive and 
accurate manner of the effects known as “acci- 
dental colours,” and “ simultaneous and succes- | 
sive contrast”) deserves particular notice ; also 
that on the harmony of colours, in which many 
subjects for interesting discussion are com- 
pressed, and some new considerations advanced. 
The treatise concludes with a notice of those 


sixteenth eenturies many lerge mansions were 


this ccuntry until about the fourteenth or 
fifteenth eentury. The brickwork of Little 
Wenham Hall, Suffolk, is one of the earliest | 
specimens : it is supposed to have been built 
about 1260. 

The introduction of the Tudorstyle gave an 
impetus to the use of brick, moulded brick, and 
terra-cotta ornaments. During ihe fifteenth and 


erected in England of brick, having moulded 
brick cornices and terra-cotta ornaments. It 
is said that Trevigi and Holbein introduced | 
moulded bricks and terra-cotta towards the end | 





two distinct peculiarities of vision, “ dichrom- | 
ism” and “ defective colour-vision,”’ neither of | 
which is uncommon, though many persons | 
affected by them are quite ignorant of the cause | 
of the perplexity they feel about colours. 








TERRA OOTTA.* 


Tue first employment of burnt clay was pro- | 
bably for articles of domestic use; and the | 
knowledge obtained in making water-bottles 
would soon lead to its use for the making of | 
bricks, tiles, and other articles. The mounds of | 
Nineveh and Babylon contain bricks with in- | 
scriptions more neatly made and of larger size 
than those in present use. Many of the bricks 
found by Mr. Layard were enamelled. The 
Egyptians made small figures of terra-cotta 
covered with inscriptions, and having an enamel 
supposed to be silicate of copper. The finest 
terra-cottas were probably executed about 400 | 
years B.C., and the examples of this period, 
which arein the British Museum, testify to the 
durability of well-burnt clay. Probably some 
of the friezes, with mouldings and bas-reliefs, 
in the Museum, are of much earlier date. 
Pliny, in his thirty-fifth book, gives a long 
chapter to the art of pottery, and mentions the 
names of many great sculptors who wrought 
statoes in clay, and also the cities famous for 
pottery. 

The knowledge of every description of pottery 
possessed by the Komans spread with their con- 
quesis, and Germany, Spain, Gaul, and Britain 
retain fine examples of brickwork and tile and 
mosaic floors. From the remains of Koman 
potteries met with in England there can be little 
doubt that pottery was a most important mann- 
facture bere some sixteen centuries past. From 
Peterborough westward, along the valley of the 





* By Mr.C Barry. From paper mentioned in our last. 


lto be used by the Staffordshire manufacturers, 


of the Tudor period. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies many choice pieces of brickwork were 
executed, and in many parts of London mould- 
ings and cornices of this datestill exist. Towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, the stone- 
ware potteries of Staffurdshire began to be 
established ; and about the middie of the 
eighteenth century plaster of Paris moulds began 


and Wedgwood began his career in the making 
of terra-cotta vases and other wares. About 
1750 the manufacture of stoneware was making 
progress at Lambeth; and about 1790 works 
were established at this place for making terra- 
cotta architectural details, statues, and vases, by 
a lady of the name of Coade. These worke 
occupied a large space of ground in Pedlars’ 
Acre, Lambeth, near to the wharf of Mesers. 
Eastwoods. They were first known as Coade’s, 
then Coade & Sealey’s, then Croggon’s, and lastly 
as Routledge & Lucas’s. They were closed, on the 
retirement of Routledge & Lucas from them, 
about twenty years since, and the moulds, models, 
implements, &c., were sold by Messrs. Rushworth 
& Jarvis. 

The enterprise and good taste exhibited 
at these works were of the greatest value 
to the plastic arts. It is said Flaxman was 
employed on some of the models for these works, 
but it is certain that Bacon, Rossi, Bubb, 
Panzetta, and other leading sculptors who ranked 
high in the profession at the commencement of 
the present century, were employed at Coade’s. 
The terra-cotta made at Coade’s was of a -warm 
stone colour, and its duratlity can be tested by 
very numerous specimens spread over England. 
The bas-relief representing the death of Nelson, 
at Greenwich Hospital, was executed by Bacon 
at Coade’s. The frieze, the capitals, the trophies, 
and statues in the older part of Buckingham 
Palace were made there, and although thestone- 
work on all sides shows great signs of decay, and 





Moorish tiles for church decoration about the | 
twelfth century, at which time the making of | 
terra-cotta began to revive for architectural work 
in Italy. 


power in England until about the thirteenth | 


Roman works, as at St. Alban’s Abbey and other | 
again a favourite material for public works in 








the portion last built has been painted several 





times, the terra-cotta Corinthian italsare 
sharp as when they Jeft the kiln. oa og 

Croggon, successor to Coade, had @ show. 
room on the north side of the New-road, alittle 
eastward to Tottenham-court-road, and erected 
a terra-cotta frant, part of which may still be 
seen with the paint which was put upon it:after 
he retired from the premises peeling off the 
terra-cotta, and leaving it fresh and clean, 

About the commencement of the present 
century other manufacturers began to: i 
themselves in compe‘ition with Coade, am 
whom was Van Spangen, a Datehman, who 
established the firm of Van Spangen, Powell, & 
Co.,.at Bow, about 1820. Ven Spangen made 
ornamental moulded panels, keystones, rustip 
quoins, statues, tomb-stones, dc. His workg 
were broken up about forty years since, and 
large number of his models and moulds were 
purchased by the late Mr. Felix Austen, of the 
New.-road, who was then commencing the nse of 
Portland cement (firet patented by Aepdin & 
Beverley, of Wakefield), combined with broken 
stone, pounded tile,and coarse sand, for forming 
what he termed. artificial stone. 

Also,about thistime, Rossi and Bubb, who had 
been employed at Coade’s works, began to 
manufacture terra-cotta for themselves. Rossi 
executed the large statues, the antifizsz, the 
architrave enrichments, and the capitals for 
St. Pancras Church, New-road. ‘Bubb exeonted 
the bas-relief in front of the Opera-house in 
the Haymarket, and many of the statues -which 
ornament the terraees in Regent’s Park. Mr. 
Bubb was unfortunate in his business, and 
Brown, the marble mason, of University-street, 
took his premises and kiln, and it is perhaps still 
in existence. Brown made a few terra-cotia 
articles, but soon abandoned the business. 

About 1815, Charles Carter, of Dean-street, 
Oxford-street, who was connected with Parker& 
Wyatt, the first makers of what is called Roman 
cement, madera few architectural ornaments in 
terra-cotta, and also red incised tiles, and inlaid 
them with Roman cement to work with stone 
incised quarries inlaid with Roman cement. 
When Carter retired from his business, many of 
his things fell into the hands of Parker & Wyatt, 
and it was from seeing these suggestions of 
Carter's as to floor and wall tiles, that led Blash- 
field (who had become connected with the house 
of Parker & Wyatt) to inlay tiles with cement, 
and to make his first experiments in mosaic 
pavements, and this led to an acquaintance be- 
tween him and Herbert Minton, and was the 
main origin of the sort of mosaic pavement, or 
Minton’s tiles, which, beginning with him, are 
now so commonly manufactured and used. 

In 1836, Sir Frederick Fowke, of Leicester, 
made some very good terra-cotta vases, which 
were spoken of in a Parliamentary report of this 

riod. 

1839, Blashfield employed Bubb to make 
experiments at Canford, for Sir John Guest, on 
Lord de Manley’s clays, for making terra-cotta 
for use in building model cottages, and a small 
quantity of monided bricks, tiles,.and ornaments 
were made at that place, from sketches made by 
my father, and worked out in his office by my- 
self. Bubb’s health failing, Blashfield gave up 
the attempt to establish works in Dorsetshire, 
but continued to employ Babb, who modelled a 
statue of Pomona for him for the late Sir Wil- 
liam Middleton, of Shrubland Park, Norfolk. — 

About 1845, Herbert Minton executed copies 
of the Medici and Borghese vases, in buff terra- 
cotta with a thin glaze, from moulds furnished 
by Blashfield. Messrs. Cubitt, the builders, 
erected a kiln at their works in Gray’s-inn- 
about this date, to make architectural terre 
cotta. 

After the breaking up of Coade’s works by 
Routledge.& Lucas, several makers of terra-cotta 
sprang up. Monided bricks were made at Glas- 
gow, Tunstall, Ewell, Ladyshare at Worcester, 
and other places. Mr. Pulham, of Broxbourne, 
also n to'make architectural works, and Mr. 
Blanchard, at Lambeth, who made specimens for 
the Exhibition of 1851, as did Messrs. Doulton, 
of Lambeth, and several other ns. The 
Earl of Leicester also made about this time 
some moulded br:cks, chimney -shafts, and other 
architectural pieces, from drawings by Mr. 
Bodger, formerly in Mr. Pemmethorne’s office. of 

Blanchard bas executed nearly the whole 
the architectural terra-cotta ‘work ‘for the now 
buildings at the South Kensington. Museum, and 
numerous other works. Mill 

‘Blashfield began to make terra-cotta at 3 
Wall in 1848, and at Stamford in 1858. Previous 
to 1848, he made .terra-cottas : iy by 
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way of experiment, as in 1889-when he employed 
Bubb, but did not enter fally into the merits of 
the subject until about twenty years since. 

When the governors of Dulwich College 
entrusted the works of their new college to me, 
without interference as to style or material (but 
only that inevitable trammel as to cost to which 
we architects must perforce submit) I felt that 
my old dream of long ago might be realized, and 
I have endeavoured to produce a building almost 
wholly in terra-cotta of varied colours, and 
striven to embody therein something of the 
stateliness, and at the same time elegance and 
fancy in details of these old specimens. As a 
maiden essay, of course it is full of defects and 
shortcomings, to which no one is more alive 
than myself, but if it should help to lead others 
of my professional brethren with larger opportu- 
nities and richer exchequer to draw upon, to 
carry on the employment of terra-cotta in Eng- 
land, it will have served as useful a purpose as 
I could have hoped. 

Terra-cotta, as my audience know, is a term 
usually applied to artistic works made of coarse 
clay or @ coarser material than that used for fine 





earthenware or porcelain; it is generally of red 


turned complete from the modellers to be burnt 
at Stamford. 

When the same form of design has to be re- 
peated more than once or twice, it is desirable 
for economy, to make a model, and from that a 
plaster mould, and impress the clay into the 
plaster mould, the size of the object determining 
the thickness of the clay. For architectural 
work, the smaller the pieces, or the nearer the 
pieces approach to the size of a large brick, the 
more economical will be the work. At the same 
time there is no practical difficulty or objection 
to using terra-cotta in large pieces. These are 
then made hollow for the purpose of insuring 
equal hardness and contraction throughont, and 
if used, as at Dulwich, bonded into the walls as 
stone would be, they are filled at the work with 
fragments of terra-cotta in Roman cement. 
Although this has been done in this case, I am 
not at all sure that it is essential, as the trans- 
verse strength, even of the hollow blocks form- 
ing projections of cornices, strings, and the like, 
is very great, and I believe sufficient. 

When moulds are used, and the clay has re- 
mained in them, say, for a piece of cornice equal 
to a cubic foot, about one hour, the mould may 


which is afterwards to be burnt and take its 
place in the building is the model itself, and 
bears the impress at once of the mind of the 
designer and the skill and knowledge of the 
modelling artist. It can be studied, improved, 
or modified, and, when quite satisfactory, burnt ; 
and I wonld submit that a far better reflex of 
the personality of the architect will thus be 
found in a building than can ordinarily be the 
case. Again, except when there is much repe- 
tition, no moulds are of course used, so that 
bassi relievi, enriched panels, friezes, scu!p- 
ture of animals, foliage, or figures made in 
terra-cotta, and used in a building, cannot 
be copied; they are and must remain the 
sole originals, and thus have a greater value to 
the artist or architectural student than when it 
is possible to find the same composition placed 
in the different buildings in, perhaps, totally dif- 
ferent positions and circumstances from those in 
respect of which it was originally designed. 
Next, I would point out the opportunity it 
gives for brilliant effects of light and shade by 
the facility of what in masonry would be under- 
cutting, but in terra-cotta is the application of 
separately modelled pieces of the material super- 





or buff colour, but can have introduced into it | be removed: the plaster being porous, will have | imposed over the recessed parts while all are in 
by chemical materials other colours, and archi- | absorbed in this time a part of the water from a plastic state, and then the whole being burnt 
tects will readily appreciate at once the oppor-|the clay. The piece is then allowed to get | together into one homogeneous mass. I need 
tunity thus afforded of decorating in colour their tolerably hard and stiff, and the seams of the | not enlarge on the enormous economy in propor- 
works, in accordance with their own taste, with mould are removed. If the work is to be re- | tion to effect produced that this gives over work 
a material that shall endure as long as the lieved, a modeller or mason will now undercut | in stone. 
fabric itself, with which their names are to be the work. It must be carefully watched in dry-| Again, there is the opportunity of heightening 
identified. As terra-cotta also admits of being ing, so that all parts gradually dry at the same the effect of a design by the use of terra-cotta 
glazed, a further opportunity for architectural | time, or it will crack or twist. The destruction blocks of delicately varied harmonious tints. 
decoration is presented for use. | of terra-cotta is far greater in drying than burn- | Those most easily available for building pur- 
The materials used are the clays of Cornwall, | ing. Ornamental work that warps in drying is | poses are buff, of various shades, from gold 
Dorset, and Northamptonshire — Lynn sand generally worthless ; plain work, if it warps only, colour to nearly brown; a light neutral tint, or 
ground glass—China-etone—felspar and flint— | and does not crack, may be dressed and rubbed | grey ; and any tint of red, from the plainest to 
also broken terra-cotta or burnt ware, pulverised. | by a mason before it is burnt, and brought to a/|the deepest. To these may be added many 


For very light porous articles fossil bone is used | true surface. 


with terra-cotta. The variation of colour in| 


The contraction in drying is about § in. to 


other colours produced by chemical materials 
mixed with the clay, but, of course, somewhat 


white, buff, and red terra-cottas is due to the jin. to the foot, and about j in. to } in. in| increasing its cost. Add to the above the facility 


clays ; other colours, such as black, grey, green, | burning, or a total of 1 in. to 1} in. to the foot. 
blue, &c., are obtained by the admixture of The fineness’ of the body and the colour of the 


mineral colours with clays and other substances 


forming the body of the ware. 


The whole of the clay and other materials are tected from the violent action of the fire in the 
reduced by grinding them to powder of neces- process of burning, and to effect this for large 
sary fineness to suit the size and description of ware it is better entirely to muffle the inside of 
ware intended to be made. For fine ware, it isthe kiln. A little more coal is consumed in a 
necessary to, what is termed, slip or wash these kiln having a muffle lining of brickwork 3 in. 
bodies together and evaporate a part of the thick throughout, but the ware is more uniformly | 
water by meansof aslip kiln. For largecoarse burnt, and it is never discoloured by the sulphur 
ware, it is sufficient to mix the proper quantity from the coals. Mr. Blashfield has, I understand, 
of each substance together in powder, and after patented such a kiln. 


adding a given quantity of water, knead or pug. 


clay has much to do with the contraction. 
Terra-cotta of large size should be well pro- 





To thoroughly burn a kiln containing some 25 


for enamelling or glazing the surface, thus 
heightening the colour of any particular parts, 
and it will be seen that a chance is given to the 
architect who desires and will take the trouble 
to design in colour, which is not possible with 
other materials, unless at a fabulous cost, and 
even then, as when marbles are used, retaining 
their effect for only a few years. 

Next, there is its indestructibility and free- 
dom from decay by the action of the weather ; 


|whereas in England, and especially in the 


metropolis or other large towns, the effect of the 
weather and the acid gases the atmosphere con- 
tains soon disintegrates any soft stones, and a 


it in a mill; and, to insure thoroughly blending tons of holiow terra-cotta ware 1} in. to 2 in. thick, | little later has a like effect even on hard ones, 
all the bodies in the clayey paste, the operation will consume 20 tons of coal. To burn 20 tons | 
of pugging should be repeated at least twice. of terra-cotta tiles thoroughly, the tiles being dering edges, and discoloration. With terra- 
Great care should be taken in blending clays, so | 12 in. by 12 in. by 2 in. thick, and packed closely | cotta the reverse is the case. The acid gases in 
that they are thoroughly mixed, or from unequal in the kiln, will take 20 tons of coal,—weight of the air have no effect ; the deposited dirt or soot 
| coal for weight of terra-cotta tiles when burnt. | washes off with the first heavy shower, and the 

The “ body” or terra-cotta clay is better for | The tiles being subject to a pressure of 25 tons work comes out again as pure and distinct as at 
being laid by for some days after it leaves the when moist, the particles are brought close to- the first. If it be said that this is perhaps not 
slip kiln, or the mill, before it is used. After gether, and the fire does not so readily get | always desirable, and that a certain amount of 
the clay is prepared by the mill or by the slip through the body as it does through hand- | decay adds to the picturesque effect of a build- 


contraction in the clays the ware may crack. 


kiln, it should be well beaten with an iron bar, pressed work. 


and “wedged.” The latver process consists of 
cutting a large lump of clay, many times 


Besides the above described risk in drying, | 


or marble, producing laminated surface, moul- 


| ing, I think it may fairly be replied that, if so, it 


is rather an evidence of the carelessness or de- 


' there is also a risk in burning and cooling ; first, fects of the design, if it be improved by such 


asunder with @ wire, and then throwing or from the muffle lining of the kiln sometimes | adventitious aids, the greater or less extent of 


slapping down the piece cut on to the lump of 
clay from which it was taken off. This opera- 
tion of wedging properly performed removes the 
air from the clay. 

Clay thus prepared can be used by a sculptor 


| 


giving way and exposing the ware to the violence 
of the flames from the furnace-holes, or from the | 
kiln drawing in cold air from chinks and cracks | 
in the process of cooling. | 
Having now described in general terms the | 


the effect of which must be quite uncertuin, dee 
pendent on local circumstances, and no creation 
at any rate of the architect’s mind, whereas his 
knowledge that as in form so in colour any 
creation of his fancy will be handed down un- 


for modelling a statue, or by a mason for run-| mode of manufacture adopted, which, I should | changed for centuries as it comes from him, will 


ning a moulding with a template. When the 
statue stiffens, it may be cut asunder with a 
wire and hollowed out; the parts can then be 
luted together, and the statue gradually finished 
and dried. After the statue is dry, the scu!p- 
tor may dress it with the chisel, and correct 
any faults which have arisen in the drying. 
A moulding run by a template may be made 
solid if not much thicker than a brick; or it 
may be on its under side hollowed out; or it 
mey be run on a saddle. The moulding can 
be mitred and cut into lengths, and squared 
at the ends. When the moulding is quite dry, 
it may be rubbed with a piece of grit stone, 
and finally finished by a mason. The statue 
and the moulding may then be placed in a 
kiln and burnt, with very little chance of 
warping or twisting. 

Bassi relievi of large size may be modelled by 
&@ sculptor on a wooden ground, and treated in 
this way with perfect safety. The large bassi re. 
lievi for the Wedgwood Institute are modelled in 
clay, sent in a frame of wood, with a cover, from 


| 





Stamford to the schools at Kensington, and re- 


say, is taken from the practice of Mr. Blashfleld, | 
of Stamford, who has contracted for all the work | 
at Dulwich College, and at whose factory and | 
modelling-shops I have therefore been a frequent | 
visitor, 1 would wish to point out some of the | 
advantages which recommend terra-cotta as a | 
building material to architects, in addition to its 
economy, of which I shall speak presently. Fore- 
most among its advantages is the facility it 
affurds to architects to see actually full size any 
of the more ornamental portions of their design, 
inasmuch as the material actually built in is the 
same as that modelled. There is no necessity, 
as in the case where stone is used for such pur- 
poses, to make a model in clay, then two casts 
in plaster—one in taglio and one in the round— 
with all the necessary imperfections which at- 
tend so mechanical a process; and then, when 
the model is thus produced, to take the chance 
of a mason (who is not the artist whose mind 
was embodied in the original model) being able 
to reproduce in a non-plastic material the de- 
sign and delicacies of such model. In terra- 
cotta clay, on the other hand, the actual work 





tend more than any stimulus to that tender 
carefalness of design which all architects ought 
to possess and foster, which will give them 
credit, and delight the taste of those who come 
after them. 








WESTMINSTER ABBBY AND ST. 
MARGARBT’S CHURCH. 


Atxusions having been frequently made to 
this not uusightly church, recommending its re- 
moval, in order to clear the view of Henry VIL.’s 
Chapel, it may not be amiss to direct attention to 
the other side of the Abbey, which is crowded in, 
and coucealed by, lofty walls and buildings, 
clustered together in the most incongruous 
manner. At the present moment there are 
in the city several churches under process 
of demolition, because while the resident 
population has dwindled away, the sites were 
wanted for business, or for the clearance of 
thronged thoroughfares ; but the furore for demo- 
lition ought not to be encouraged, unless in cases 
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of public expediency or necessity ; and it must 
be also takén into account, that this important 
space bordering the Houses of Parliament and 
the Abbey which has been so lately adorned at 
great expense, would be again thrown into con- 
fusion for another year at least. 

A glance at the confused and blinded con- 
dition of the extensive Abbey precincts on 
the southward and most ancient side, will at 
once disclose the necessity of opening out these 
inexplicable labyrinths of confusion. 

The works now in progress upon the Chapter- 
house, that most venerable monument of art, 
demonstrate the necessity for clearances on this 
now unknown side, to show off the majesty of 
the cathedral. The interior of this ancient 
octangular adjunct to the Abbey has a span of 
60 ft. Seven flying buttresses have been recon- 
structed; some of which had been built in as 
partial walls to private houses,—one in Poets’- 
corner, and others connected with the crazy and 
hideous old red brick houses and offices of the 
canons. 

When it is considered that the enclosed pre- 
cincts of the abbey, including its schools, refec- 
tories, cloisters, and adjuncts, represent an area 
of eleven acres, and that the space (humorously) 


to leave an open garden in the interval towards 
the Abbey, leaving the cloisters and other rem- 
nants of antiquity to be suitably roofed in—in- 
troducing plantation, verdure, and open aspect 
where such treasures are now sealed up. 

What can be seen of the chapter-house when 
renovated ? or of the perfect south eide of the 
Abbey without such clearance? But there are 
other points to be considered,—the completion 
of the grand plan of alentours for the Houses of 
Parliament. This can yet be secured by open- 
ing out from Victoria-street a nearly straight line 
southward, through College-street to the river 
bank, thus forming a noble and more direct 
route, clear of Dean’s-yard, to Victoria-tower. 

Thus a fine causeway might be secured from 
the West-End and the Victoria Station to the 
House of Lords, commencing at Strutton Ground, 
on an angle of frontage as yet wnoccwpied ; in 
continuation, along the north side of Old Pye- 
street (a wretched remnant of squalid pauper 
| domiciles) ; thence cutting across three or four 
equally valueless tenements, and slick into 
College-street, at back of the school. 

The modernization and laying out of College- 





street, the new arrangement of college and of 
‘canons’ houses, the conservation of the Broad 


called the Dean’s-garden alone (surrounded by | Sanctuary, and all the hallowed precincts, are of 


buildings) contains over two acres—the whole | course left to the pious care of the Dean and | 


enclosed by lofty walls 3 ft. in thickness ; that a Chapter. 
narrow way (College-street) bounds it in nearly| As in all cases of improved thoroughfares in 
a direct line from Victoria-street to the Victoria good parts of town or city, the new and more 
Tower, and the river bank; and that all the suitable houses would help to pay ; but the utilisa- 
adjacent property, including the wide reach of tion of valuable space and the modern adaptation 
Tothill-fields, belongs to the Dean and Chapter, | of valuable sites to better uses, must result in 
the wonder is that the spirit of an improving | dignifying a long-neglected quarter of the town 

e has not formed a grand thoroughfare to which, in its present condition, is a blot on the 
Millbank and Palace-yard ; thus opening out the . House of Peers and a discredit to the metropolis. 
glories of the Abbey, and conferring a value upon 
hoarded and muffled spaces dedicated now to 
cloisters’ and canons’ lodges, as formerly to the 
chambering and pious exercises of cowled priests 
and friars. 

Soon after the first dawn of Christianity in 
these islands, so early as the sixth century, a 








QUESTIONS AND REPLIES IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


New Law Courts.—Mr. Alderman Lawrence 





monastery took station here, and authenticated | asked the First Commissioner of Works whether | 
history names Orthbright as the first Canon, | notices would be served during the autumn on | 


A.D. 604. Doubtless they had chapels, refecto- the owners of houses in Holywell-street, and 


ries, and dormitories; but the oldest founda- | also on the owners of houses in the line of a new | 


tions, as skilfully traced by Mr. Scott (who, in | street from the Strand to Lincoln’s-inn-fie!ds, in 
his researches after architectural evidences, | order that a Bill might be brought in during the 
actually found concealed under planks, masonry, next session of Parliament, to provide approaches 
and rubbish, the original accounts of disburse- | to the site of the New Courts of Justice by the 


ments on the chapter-house, cloisters, halls, &c.), | removal of Holywell-street and the formation of | 
were those erected in the reign of Henry III1.,! a new street from the Strand to Lincoln’s-inn- | 


Mr. Canning’s Statue.—Lord Stratheden in. 
quired what steps it was proposed to take with 
a view to replace om a fitting site the statue of 
the late Mr, Canning. He advocated a site a 
little in the rear of the original position of the 
statue. Such arrangement, he added, would be 
satisfactory to the late statesman’s family. The 
Earl of Malmesbury said he was most anxious 
to place the statue in a suitable position, but 
it was very difficult to please every one, The 
present site had been selected in obedience to 
the wish of the House of Commons, and no re. 
monstrances against it had been received from 
the family of Mr. Canning. Lord Stratford do 
Redcliffe said he would prefer the site suggested 
by Lord Stratheden. He regretted that the 
Lord Privy Seal could not hold out any hopes of 
removal. 

The Embassy-House at Therapia.—Mr, Monk 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether he 
would lay upon the table of the House the egti. 
mate, founded upon the plan of Colonel Gordon, 
which was selected by her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment for the new Embassy-house at Therapia; 
and whether the contract had been entered into 
for the erection of that house. Mr. Sclater. 
Booth was unable to lay upon the table the 





estimates and plans referred to, because, although 
the estimate would not exceed 10,0001., the plan 
|had been mate@ally altered. Colonel Gordon 
| had left Constantinople, and the gentleman now 
_in charge of the building was the British Con. 
/sul at Constantinople. He believed the in. 
_terests of economy would be best consulted by 

leaving the matter in his hands. Everything 

had been done to insure that the work should be 
_ carried out economically. 








THE POST-OFFICE AND THE 
TELEGRAPHS. 


Tue select committee on this bill have agreed 
to the following special report :— 


** Your committee have considered the several matters 
which they were specially instructed to inquire into, and 
are of opinion,—1. That it, is not desirable that the trans- 
mission of messages for the public should become a legal 
monopoly in the Post-office. 2. That it should be left to 
the discretion of the Postmaster-general, with the consent 
of the Treasury, to make special agreements for the 
transmission of certain elasses of messages at reduced 
rates; but that any such ial agr t should be 
laid upon the table of the House of Commons as soon as 
conveniently may be. 3. That security should be taken 
for insuring the secrecy of tr itted th h 











between 1245 and 1269; and although a church fields. In reply Lord John Manners said the | the Post-office, by making the violation of such secrecy 


had been built by Edward the Confessor, who| commission had made no recommendations for 
reigned from 1042 to 1066, but little can be the purchase of that property for the purpose of 
traced of those primitive foundations save that | making an entrance to the New Law Courts. 
within the outer circle of the chapter-house an However desirable such a proceeding might be 
additional wall, 5 ft. thick, reduces the size of as a metropolitan improvement, her Majesty’s 
the crypt or basement story to the extent of Government had no intention to bring in a Bill 
10 ft. in the diameter, and this was decidedly to carry the suggestion into effect. The Alder- 
the original foundation. |man then asked whether it was the intention of 
Some of the most ancient and beautiful of the | her Majesty’s Government to give notices for 
cloisters and cellars are ascribed to Abbot the purpose of securing any approach to the New 
Litlington, but it is doubtful, from the mixed | Law Courts: to which Lord J. Manners replied 
character of style, whether these were not | that the subject was under consideration. 
founded in earlier times, and built over and) Park-lane.—Mr. Gregory wished to know from 
transformed by him between the years 1376 and | the hon. member for Bath whether the Board of 
1386. | | Works were going to pull down thé public-houses 
It is clear that the nave of the Abbey was/on the eastern side of Park-lane, since the pro- 
partly rebuilt under a commission from Henry V. | posal to widen the lane through Hamilton-piace 
A.D. 1413, issued to Whityngton, the celebrated | had been rejected. In reply, Mr. Tite said that 
Lord Mayor, and Richard Harowden, the abbot ; | the proposals to pass through the Park and 
and in succeeding reigns, additions and renova- to relieve the traffic by widening Hamilton-place 
tions were occasionally superadded; the main | had both been proposed, discussed, and rejected 
restorations having been effected by Sir Christo-| within the last few years. It was proposed in 
pher Wren, after the Great Fire of London in 1866 to pull down Gloucester House, and to find 
1666, and whilst St. Paul’s Cathedral was in| the means required in the proceeds of the coal 
process of construction; so that there is an in- | duties; but the Bills, introduced in 1866 and 
volvement of many styles throughout the struc- 1867, were ultimately withdrawn. This year 
ture. : another Bill was introduced, with the approval 
_ As our great national fane, venerable for|of the Government, but the proposal to pull 
its antiquity, consecrated for over 1,000 years|down Gloucester House was unanimously re- 
by the devotion of kings, prelates, and succes- | jected by the committee. They were thus again 
sive generations, this grand pile ought to be| thrown back. The suggested pulling down of 
oa open and disencumbered of the paltry | the public-houses was under consideration, as 
aa ee oo alana = wd geomet? — also a fresh proposal to widen Hamilton- 
D ’ place, and he hoped to be able next session to 
the dean, raised in shapeless masses of red | bring in a Bill on the subject. 
brick upon the cloisters and arches of primitive! Regent’s Park.—In reply to Mr. H. Lewis, the 
days, ought to be cleared away, and those! First Commissioner of Works, Lord J. Manners 
Cloisters, arches, gateways, and vaults trans-! said the works in the enclosure of Regent’s 
ferred to the care of the architect who is now | Park were completed, and the water would be 


so ably conserving the remains of the chapter- introduved almost immediately. The reason of 
house, : ; the delay was the recent discovery of a defect 

‘There is ample space along the dean’s garden, | in a drain, and the water could not be let in 
with frontage to Great College-street, for the | until the defect was remedied, which was now 


erection of six canons’ mansions and a deanery ;| being done. It was not intended to cover the 


punishable as a misdemeavour., 4. That the special cir- 
cumstances at present attending the working of those 
submarine cables which the Postmaster-general may 
acquire, make it desirable that provision should be made 
for the working of them by leasing the same, in the first 
instance, to a company or companies; copies of any such 
lease to be laid before Parliament: but it may painetly 
be found expedient that the Post-office should itself wor. 
such cables.” 


The select committee also report that they 
have considered the bill and taken evidence 
thereon, which they have agreed to report to 
the House; and they have also gone through 
the bill and made amendments thereunto. 

The committee resolved, that persons in the 
employment of companies, and not engaged by 
Government under the new regulations, should 
receive compensation if they had had an engage- 





ment of seven years, and are in receipt of & 
salary of 751. In the clause referring to news- 
paper contracts, words were inserted including 
clubs, exchanges, and news-rooms. No news- 
paper is to have priority in reception of news or 
favour in rates. 

The committee scheduled agreements between 
the Postmaster-general and the following com- 
panies :—The Great Western, the South-Western, 
the London, Chatham, and Dover, the South- 
Eastern, the North-Eastern, the Bristol and 
Exeter, the North British, and the Caledonian 
Railway; and between the following telegraph 
companies :—The Submarine, Reuter’s, the At- 
lantic and Anglo-American, and the Univers 
Private Telegraph (Limited). This concluded the 
labours of the committee. 








THE LaTe Mr. Crernan, Arcuirect, Stock- 
ToN.—We hear with regret of the death of Mr. 
William Clephan, architect, Stockton. He had 
won the respect of a large circle of friends, and 
his death will be more especially felt by the 
members of the mechanics’ institute, with which 
he had been connected since its organization. 
He took a great interest in horticulture and the 





there is room to widen the street by 20 ft., and | bottom of the lake with cement, 


fine arts, 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN CAMBRIDGE AND 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Tue chapel of St. John’s College, according 
to the local Chronicle, will be completed and 
opened in May next. The decorators, Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, of London, are by their men 
hard at work; the marble shafts are all fixed, 
and so are the open doors. The carving is 
nearly finished. The floor is not yet laid, and 
the windows are not yet filled in with stained 
glass. Mr. Scott’s design is being carried out 
by the contractors, Messrs. ‘Jackson & Shaw, 
and their representatives. Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell are also decorating the college-hall. 


they might seem to create an antagonism be- 
tween these art classes, and he was desirous 
that the whole of the classes throughout the 
country should pull together. The importance 
of the work done by the West-London classes 
was shown by the fact that in 1867 there were 
455 students, of whom 67 were draughtsmen 
and designers, 45 decorators, &c., 41 wood, 
stone, and ivory carvers, 9 modellers, 27 glass 
painters, 11 papier-miché workers, 18 gold- 
smiths, &c., 23 engravers and diesinkers, 16 metal 
workers, 21 cabinetmakers, 31 upholaterers, 9 
musical instrument makers, 43 carpenters and 
joiners, 14 machinists, 4 masons, 18 salesmen and 
(clerks, ahd 23 teachers, with 35 miscellaneous. 





Master of Trinity College Second Court will| Remarking that he did not much like papier- 
be ready for the occupants of the seventy rooms | miché, as being often an imitation work, he went 
in October. The rooms, which are all engaged, | en to say that there were here a vast number of 
are in a very forward state, and are being fitted | persons who were evidently studying art in 
up. The doors are stained (oak), the walls order to advance them in their daily labour; 
covered with paper; the staircases will be/| while, at the same time, there was a leavening 
lighted with gas, and the water supplied by the | of others, such as clerks and salesmen, who 
Waterworks Company. Each set of rooms con- | were evidently studying art for art’s own sake, 
sists of keeping and bed room, with gyp-room, | and for the advancement of their own moral 
the latter fitted up with every convenience. | and intellectual nature. Art, he said, had be- 
The contractors for the building are Messrs.| come a necessity of the day; and even if we 
Smith & Co., and the works are being superin- | went to a tavern to take our food, we found, in 
tended by Mr. J. Nicholls, with the aid of Mr. | place of the sanded floor, the brown painted 
Rencher (clerk) and other assistants. | walls, and the coarse deal table of a few years 

At Caius College, the alteration is of an ago, a carpeted apartment with decorated walls 
extensive character. The college authorities and a neatly and cleanly covered table, with 
have resolved upon building an entirely new! mahogany and polished chairs to sit upon, in 
court, the architect engaged being Mr. Water- place of the rough “forms” of bygone times. 
house, from whose designs Messrs. Trollope & He adduced the ornamented railway refresh- 
Son are working and making rapid progress, | ment rooms as another instance of the advance 


all excellence in art was based on drawing. He 
ought to get a mastery of pure outline. Refer- 
ring to the number of salesmen who had joined 
the school, Mr. Ruskin said he supposed sales- 
men were men concerned generally in the sale 
of decorative works who onght to know what 
they should recommend to the public, but it 
struck him that, with respect to that, there was 
rather too much influence at present exercised 
upon the mind of the public by salesmen, and 
too little by the artist, and that the artist was 
rather too much in the power of those who 
recommended his work. Students in art ought 
not to be ambitious of obtaining a recommenda- 
tion of their works in early life; they ought to ° 
exercise self-denial in their endeavours to achieve 
excellence. In the beginning they might have 
to live on bread and water, but in the end they 
would live on ambrosia. In conclusion, Mr. 
Ruskin wished all of the students success, and 
congratulated them on having an admirable 
master. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt briefly referred to the satis- 
factory progress of the students of the school, a 





| circumstance not less gratifying to the students 
| themselves than to the masters, who had devoted 
| 80 much time and attention to its management 
and control. It was a gratifying feature of the 

school that the young people who had taken the 
| prizes were all more or less connected with the 
| technical arts of the country. It was this con- 
nexion of art with technical industry that was 
| the great want ofthe present day. A few years 
| ago England was sadly behind some of the coun- 

tries of Europe. We had made great progress 


with the aid of their clerk, Mr. Tift. The style of refinement. Then he took the example of, lately, and no more successful combination of 


of architecture is the French Jacobean, with | the general apartments and the furniture placed 
Castleton-ashlar stone and Ancaster dressings. |in them, and said that the cultivation of art 
The building will be three stories high, consist-| gave the people a taste in the choice of their 
ing of about sixty sets of rooms, which will be | carpets and other household garniture, and this 


the two—the artistic and the practical—could be 
found than in the beautiful works produced by 
Mr. Peter Graham, and exhibited by his firm at 
| the great exhibitions in London and Paris. The 


a een 





lofty, well ventilated, and suitably fitted up. 


The height of the court will be 55 ft., and the | 
extent in Trinity-street 210 ft. The main en- | 


trance will be from King’s-parade, under a 
tower, 106 ft. in height. Over the gateway will 
be figures, representing the founders of the 
college. To carry out this extensive alteration 
part of the Fellows’ garden will have to be 
taken in, but the gates of “Honour” and 


“Humility” will be retained. In addition to! 
the building of the new court, the contractors | 


art-taste, too, could be exercised by women in! more his example was followed the more secure 
their choice of bonnets, dresses, and even in! would be the industrial position of this country, 
the putting on of the crinoline. In passing, he| and the wider-spread would be the roots and 
cgngratulated those of the gentler sex present branches of its future prosperity and greatness. 

upon the discarding of the latter article from! Mr. Peter Graham dwelt on the importance, 
their costume; but he deprecated, amid some in a commercial point of view, of greater atten- 
laughter, the “bathing-dress style” of attire tion to the studies connected with art and indus- 
now adopted by the sex. He proceeded to say | try. England had powerful competitors in every 
that, im whatever they adorned or disfigured part of the world, and the only way to make that 
themselves, they were exercising a good taste competition successful was to unite as com- 
or bad taste. It wasof no use people describing | pletely as possible the study of art with techni- 


are engaged to almost rebuild the chapel, which | themselves as “ godd plain people,” and saying 
is to have two towers. The interior is to they left taste to painters and others connected 
undergo extensive alterations, including the | with art, for they could not be “ good plain 
erection of an 0 ery, new screen, new | people” without all turning Quakers; and, be- 
communion-table, and the repaving of the floor. | sides, there was a closer connexion between 
The chapel will be heated with hot water. | the cultivation of an art-taste and the advance- 
Under the rooms of the new court will be wine- ment of the moral qualities than many people 
cellars for the use of the Master and Fellows.| were ready to acknowledge. He urged that 
The whole will cost something over 20,0001. producers generally were now working up toa 

In the town there are a new assembly and higher art-taste than they used a generation 
other rooms at the Guildhall, and a new Corn ago,—a result he looked upon as coming from 
Exchange is spoken of. The “felt want” now those great Exhibitions which were now voted 
demanding attention, according to our authority “a bore,” but had ‘really done this. work in 
the Chronicle, is the improvement of the river | making the consumer look for a better class of 
Cam, its present condition being a hindrance to | articles, and encouraging the producer to supply | 
the University in their aquatic exercises. | them. 

In the county there are not many improve-| The prizes having been distributed by the 
ments. It is in contemplation, however, to | chairman, 
build a middle-class county school. At the Ely| Mr. Ruskin said he had been struck by the} 





cal industry. He proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Hope for his attendance. 

This vote was carried unanimously, as also a 
vote to Mr. Macdonald Ciarke, the master, and 
the other officers of the school. 








BUCKS ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH. 
OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual excursion of this society has 
taken place. The members and their friends 
were conveyed by a Great Western special train 
to Windsor, at single fares, and on its arrival the 
Castle was the first point of attraction. Mr. 
Woodward, the librarian, by desire of her Majesty, 
met the numerous company in the hall, and, 
after an introductory address as to date and 


militia depdt there are to be built twelve houses youth of those who had gained prizes. They | elevations of the building, conducted them over 
for sergeants and an hospital for the men. The “had all the world before them where to choose. | the older portions of the interior, and the library, 
gas inspectors, on the part of the parish of With the immense advantages now before| explaining every object of interest, more par- 
Cottenham, have advertised for tenders for them, they might look forward, not only to/| ticularly the illuminations, charters, &c. Mr. 


lighting the streets, roads, &c., of Cottenham 
with gas. 








PRIZE MEETING OF THE WEST-LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ART. 


THE annual prize-meeting of this school was 
held in the theatre of the Geological Museum, 
Jermyn-street, on Saturday evening last. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., 
the president of the school. The theatre was 
crowded. This is essentially an artisan school, 
and is teaching more than a fourth of the entire 
number of artisans (1,750) taught in the whole 
of the ten London schools. 

The President expressed his deep regret that 
the drawings of the successful students could 
not be there exhibited; he said such an ex- 
hibition would have redounded to the credit of 
this school, which he described as the young and 
vigorous chick of the South Kensington esta- 
blishment, which he termed the “old hen.” He 
said he had in his possession a statement of what 
this school had done, and, comparing its work to 
the work done by older establishments ; but he 


honour, but to founding a school. They should | 


recollect that if they were told to deny them- 
selves, to do everything that was unpleasant, 
and to go through all sorts of hard exercise, the 
}end of it was to please themselves and other 
| people; for, unless their works of art were 
| enjoyed by themselves, they would never be 
| enjoyed by anybody else. The great object that 
| workers in art ought to have in view was to 
| make their work faultless. In fact, they had no 
business to have it anything else but faultless. 
All they did they should do earnestly. The pre- 
sident’s expression of regret that he had not a 
third hand with which to shake in giving triple 
prizes, reminded him of Prudentia with three 
heads, looking every way. The old statues were 
very difficult to draw, but they meant a good 
deal, and he thought this virtue of prudence 
was not enough insisted upon in our lectures on 
morality or art. He sometimes found he had 
done a great deal of mischief by what he had 
said and written, and he did not know that he 
had done more mischief than by those speeches 
and writings for which he” had been most flat- 
tered, because he found that’ they led the stu- 
dents always to dwell too much upon what was 





should refrain from quoting these figures, as 


exciting in art. The student should recollect that 


Parker, of Oxford, then gave an interesting 
account of the exterior of the Round Tower, 
the Wolsey and St. George’s Chapels. The con- 
struction of the latter was then explained, Mr. 
Parker dwelling more particularly on the beau- 
tifal stone vaulting and fan tracery of the nave 
and choir, the difficulty of the work, and how 
superior it was to the vaulting of Continental 
churches he had visited. The deanery was then 
inspected, then the cloisters, and, lastly, the Wol- 
sey Chapel. The visitors then left forEton College, 
where they partook of luncheon, liberally pro- 
vided by the Rev. Mr. Marriott. They after- 
wards inspected the college buildings, including 
the library, where they were welcomed by Dr. 
Goodford, the provost, who showed and explained 
some of the most valuable works. Service im 
the college chapel was held at 3 p-m: ; after 
which Mr. Parker gave a description of the 
building in its old and restored state. The 
annual meeting then took place in the college 
hall, Archdeacon Bickersteth, V.P., in the chair. 
Many new members joined. Dr. Goodford read 
a paper giving a history of the college from its 
foundation. The Rev. Mr. Marriott also read 
one on Vestments. The company (about eighty) 





then partook of a repast at the provost’s residence. 
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Ground Floor Plan. 
Administrative Block. 


1.1. Poreh and Entrance 
all. 
2. Porter. 
3. Study. 
4. Waiting room. 
5. Staircase to medical 
officers'-rooms. 
6. Under-clerk’s office, 
7. Clerk’s office. 
8. Board-room. 
9. Kitchen. 
10, Drawing room. 
11. Dinivg-room. 
12. Larder. 
| 13. Chioa. 
14. Entrance, 
15. Water-closet. 
16. Lavatory. 
17, Sculiery. 
| 18, Female waiting-room. 
19. Male waiting-rvom. 
20. Dispensary. 
21. Wine store. 
| 22. Stores. 
23. Ale and porter stores. 
24. General stores. 
25. Female visitors’ and 
attendants’ entrance, 
26. Male visitors’ and at- 
| tendants’ entrance. 
27. Male attendants’ stair- 


case. 
28. Covered pune to 
chape 
= eslanes to pide. 
. Beer-room. 
3. . Female attendants’ 
staircase. 
32. Head attendani’s 


office. 

33. Head attendant's liv- 
ing-room. 

34. Open court for deliver- 
ing 8'ores. 

35. Bakehouse, 

36. Ovena. 

37. Lubby. 

38. Gateway for carts. 

39. Female attendaut's 
mess room. 

4). Muie atteudauts’ mess- 


room. 

41. Mat and basket makers’ 
room. 

42. Workmistrees’s sitting- 


room, 
43. Workmistress’s bed- 
room. 
44. Matron’s office. 
45. Maetron’s stores. 
46. Fewale work-room. 
47. Upholster’s shop. 
48. Shvemake’’s shop. 
| 49. Kirehen servants -room. 
50. Cook’s store, 
| 51. Tailors’ shop. 
62. Male bath-house. 
53. Female bath-house. 
| 64. Dressing-room 
| 65. Uneooked meat-stores. 
| 65. Coal-shed, 
| 67. Dairy. 
58. Open court, 
| 69. Vegersble-store. 
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REFERENCES 
(continued), 


attendants’ 


61. Laundry dining-hall. 

62. — and painters’ 
sho 

63. Carpenteey’ shop, 

64. Smiths’ shop. 

65. Boiler-house. 

66. Engine-house, 

67. Clerk of works, 

68. Water-tower. 

6¥, Female sorting and de- 
livering-room. 

70. Male sorting and de- 
livering-room. 

71. Washing machinery- 
room, 

72. Officers and attendants’ 
separate 

73. Cvals. 

74. Drying-horse, 

75, Receiving-rooms 

Laundrv. 


77. Female washhouse, 

78. Male w>shhousa. 

79. Female foul washhouse, 
89. Male foul washhouse, 
81, Corridor, 

82. Hatch. 

83. Stewards’ offices. 

84. a 


86. Yard 
87. Drying-ground. 


Plan of Dormitory Floors. 


1, Dormitory. 

2. Landing. 

3. Attendante’ room, 

4. Linen-store. 

6. Patience’ clothes at 
night, 

. Lavatory. 

. Brooms and sinks. 

. Water-closet. 





COIS 


Lobby. ’ 
lu. Fireproof roof of corri- | 
dor. : 
11, To open for escape in 
case of fire. 
12. Coals. 
13. Shout. 


Plan of Wards. 


. Thirty Beds. 

Tabie. 

Attendants’ room. 

BSeullery. 

Staircase, 

Lansing. 

Lobby 

. Kxevable patients’ 

room, 

9. Brooms and sinks. 

10. Water-closet, 

11. Bath-rovom. 

12. Ward iinen-store. 

13. Lift, 

14, Siok. 

15, Fireproof roof to corri- 
dor. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR ARTISANS. 


A MEETING was held at the School-room of St. 
Gabriel's and St. Saviour’s, Pimlico, on Fridey 
evening, July 17th, to inaugurate the formation 
of a school for technical education. The Rev. 
B. Belcher, M.A., was in the chair. 

Letters of apology for absence, but highly ap- 
proving of the object of the meeting, were read 
from Mr. J. Stuart Mill, Mr. Godwin, Professor 
Jenkin, and others. Earl Granville addressed 
the workmen, and passed a very gratifying en- 
comium on the operatives generally who reported 
on the Paris Exhibition of 1862, and said he hoped 
all encouragement would be given to this and 
kindred societies working for this end. The 
Amalgamated Carpenters and Joiners of London 
and Manchester are the pioneers in this move- 


the glaciers of the Alps are the springs of the 
Rhine, the Rhone, and the Danube. 

At all places on the earth’s surface, and at all 
heights above it, the atmosphere is composed of 
20°80 parts by volume of oxygen, and 79°12 
parts of nitrogen, beside four parts in ten thou- 
sand of carbonic acid, and also of carburetted 
hydrogen. It contains besides a small quantity 
of aqueous vapour, with traces of ammonia, 
hydrochloric and nitric acids, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and other substances. Although the 
air is constantly moving, and its temperature 
and elasticity are always changing, yet there is 
no appreciable difference in the relative propor- 
tions of its essential elements—oxygen and 
nitrogen. The quantity, however, of aqueous 
vapour, carbonic acid, and other extraneous 
substances varies considerably at different places 





ment, and they have every hope that the archi- 
tectural profession and builders generally will 
give them their encouragement and support by 
donations of books, drawings, &c., for self- 
instruction. 








according to circumstances. Common air being 
1000, the specific gravity of oxygen is 1-111, 
,and of nitrogen 0'972. Oxygen, therefore, is 
heavier and nitrogen lighter than atmospheric 
air. Oxygen is the most important substance 
in nature. It constitutes not only one-fifth of 





THE ATMOSPHERE AND VENTILATION. 


Ir is a generally received opinion that the 
ocean of air that surrounds the earth on all 
sides extends from the surface upwards to a 
height of about fifty miles, which is equal to one- 
eightieth of the earth’s semi-diameter. It is not, 
however, of uniform density throughout; for 
_ barometrical observations prove that one-third 
| of its total quantity is contained within one mile 
in height from the level of the sea, nearly one- 
half within two miles, and nearly two-thirds 
within five miles. If it were everywhere of the 
» same density as at the surface the whole would 

be contained within this last height; but in 
that case the physical conditions of the world 
would be very different from what they are. 
The form of the outer surface of the aérial ocean 
' is no doubt spheroidal, like that of the earth, but 
' much flatter, owing to centrifugal force and the 
_ great rarefaction produced by the vertical rays 
of the sun at the equator. The air is an ex- 
_tremely mobile, transparent, and elastic fluid; 
very dilatible by heat, contractible by cold, com- 

pressible by pressure, and expansible by re- 
moving pressure. It revolves with the earth, 
» accompanies the earth in its orbit round the sun ; 
_ and, like all material substances within the in- 
fluence of the earth’s attraction, is obedient to 
the law of gravity. Hence it exerts pressure on 
| all bodies, and transmits that pressure equally 
in all directions. Its pressure is equal to 15 lb. 
on every square inch of surface at the level of 
the sea,—that being the weight of a column of 
mercury 1 in. square and 30 in. in height, which 
the air balances, and by which its pressure is 
' measured. The pressure, however, is variable, 
' owing to variations of temperature, humidity, 
and elasticity, which causes the column of mer- 
cury to vary in height from 31 in. to 28 in. The 
mean pressure, therefore, is 29} in., or 14} Ib. 
' per square inch. Water is 13} times lighter 
than mercury, consequently the pressure of the 
air supports a column of water 33} ft. in 
| height. For this reason water cannot be 
raised by the common pump, or by the 
syphon, higher than 33{ ft. Hence the total 
weight of the air is equal to that of a stratum 
of mercury 30 in. in height, or of water 33} ft. 
_ in height, covering the whole surface of the 
» earth above the level of the sea. The exact 
_ rate of decrease of pressure or density of the air 
' as we ascend is not known; but it has been 
| found to decrease very nearly in geometrical 
| progression as the height above the sea-level 
increases in arithmetical progression. Thus at 
the height of 3°42 miles the pressure is 7} Ib. 
on the square inch, just half what it is at the 
surface level with the sea; at 6°84 miles it is 
3j lb., or one-fourth ; and so on, the pressure 
| decreasing for each succeeding 3:42 miles 
one-half what it was at the preceding eleva- 
tion. 
The air grows not only less dense as we 


' ascend, but colder and drier. Its greatest tem- | 


perature, like its greatest pressure, is at the 
sea-level ; but the temperature gradually dimi- 
nishes thence nearly at the rate of 1° for every 
334 ft. At great elevations cold is so intense 
that frost is perpetual, and moisture falls not as 
rain, but as snow. For this reason high moun- 
tain summits are always capped with snow, and 
| the valleys are filled with glaciers, which grada- 
ally gravitate to the plains below, where the 
warmer air melts them, and the issuing streams 

form beautiful blue lakes and noble rivers. Thus 


the air, but eight-ninths of all the water on the 
globe, and perhaps about one-third of the whole 
| solid matter of the globe itself. It is the vital 
principle of animal and vegetable life, and also 
of fire; indeed, neither animals nor vegetables 
could exist, nor fire burn, but for a very short 
time, in air that did not contain a proper propor- 
tion of oxygen. It vivifies our bodies, gives 
redness to the blood, supports the flame of life, 
and paints the bloom of the rose on the cheek 
of the fair. 

The atmosphere possesses the valuable pro- 
perty of admitting light, and of dispersing and 
reflecting it in all directions. Were it not for 
this property, objects out of direct sunshine 
would be invisible, shadows would be deep 

, black, apartments and places into which the 
| direct rays of the sun did not enter would be in 
darkness, and the stars would be visible all day. 


By the reflective power of the air, however, all | 


objects, in whatever position, have light thrown 
| upon them ; and they in turn, by reflecting the 
light they receive, are rendered visible, and 
produce impressions of their forms and colours 
on the eyes. The moisture in the air, together 
with the light of the sun’s rays reflected through 
it, is the cause of the beautiful azure of the 
heavenly canopy above us, and of the rich 
emerald of the verdant carpet beneath us. The 
blue of the sky, as seen from the lower parts of 
the earth, assumes a deeper hue, approaching to 
blue-black, the higher we ascend. Hence, from 
the top of a mountain, the milky-way appears 
like a silvery flame, and the stars shine with 
greater brilliancy, and far more numerous, than 
at lower elevations. 
The aqueous vapour in the air is invisible, 
and is derived from the evaporation of water. 
It is much lighter than common air, its weight 
being to that of air as 5to8. It is also very 
elastic, but that varies with the temperature. 
There is more moisture in the air in summer than 
in winter, and more in warm than in cold 
climates. When the air is so completely saturated 
that evaporation ceases, a fall of the barometer, 
a fall of the thermometer, and a fall of rain are 
often associated phenomena. Dew is formed 
when the objects on which it deposits are cooler 
than the surrounding air, and so causes a con- 
densation of its moisture. Thus dew contracts 
on a leaf or a flower, moisture precipitates on a 
tumbler filled with cold water, and perspiration 
streams down windows and walls, because the 
objects are cooler than the air in contact with 
them, and its moisture is condensed accordingly. 
In the absence of rain or dew vegetation is sus- 
tained by the moisture it imbibes from the air. 
Thus in tropical districts, where for months 
together there is no rain or perceptible dew, 
_many trees and plants preserve their verdure by 
| drawing water from the atmosphere. The quan- 

tity of moisture in the air has great influence on 
the spirits and health of man. When the air is 
too dry it absorbs moisture from the lungs and 
| skin; and when it is too moist it prevents due 
evaporation of vapour from the body: hence an 
excessively dry or moist air is equally injurious 
| to health. The most healthy bygrometric condi- 
tion of the air is when the dew-point ranges 
from 10° to 20° below the temperature of the 


air. 
The whole body of the atmosphere is put in 

motion by excessive heat in the region of the 

equator, and excessive cold in the regions of the 


poles. Thus the powerful heat of the vertical 
rays of the sun round the equator dilates the 
air, and causes it to ascend to a great height, 





whence it divides and flows off, as upper cur 
rents, towards the poles; and the intense cold 
in the polar regions contracts the air, and causes 
it to descend to the’earth, whence it flows off, as 
lower currents, towards the equator. The cur- 
rents do not follow the directions of the meri- 
dians, but are converted by the rotation of the 
earth, and the gradual increase of rotatory 
velocity from the poles to the equator into ob- 
lique currents, which cross each other, or the 
upper ones follow the reverse directions of the 
lower. By this grand system of ventilation the 
warm vitiated air engendered on all parts of the 
earth is drawn into the upper atmosphere where 
it is purified and dispersed, and returned cool, 
fresh, and clear to maintain the world as a fit 
habitation for man. 

The atmosphere contains many secrets, me- 
chanical and chemical, electrical and vital : 
hence it is a vast field for research. Its func- 
tions are various and wonderful, beautiful to 
contemplate, and profitable for meditation. It 
is the distributor of heat and also of light; is 
the great laboratory in which we pass our lives ; 





[lungs and skin, 


and it presses on our bodies with a weight of 
fifteen tons: yet we see and feel it not. By its 


|means light comes to the eyes, sound to the 


| ears, and odour to thé nostrils. It draws up 
| from the sea the vapour which descends as snow 
on the mountain, rain on the land, and dew on 
the flowers. Its refractive power produces the 
morning aurora and the evening twilight ; tints 
the clonds and the mountain tops with crimson, 
| purple, and gold ; and lifts the disc of the glori- 
|ous sun above the horizon before he has risen 
| and after he has set. When quiescent it scarcely 
| stirs the lightest leaf, and renders a fluid surface 
| like @ mirror; when gently agitated it fans the 
| sun’s rays, and wafts the fleets of nations round 
the world; and when roused to fary it uproots 
trees, levels buildings, ploughs furrows in the 
sea, and smites the stoutest ships to pieces as if 
they were toys. 

Four-fifths of the air we breathe are nitrogen, 
whose chief use appears to be to dilute the 
oxygen, and restrain its vital energy. The 
remaining one-fifth is oxygen, more than one- 
half of which is absorbed by the blood to 
nourish and sustain the body. The blood sets 
out from the left side of the heart, circulates 
through the system, and returns again to the 
right side every few minutes from birth to death. 
The outgoing blood is of a bright red colour 
charged with oxygen imbibed from the lungs by 
inhalation. In its passage through the system 
| the oxygen, which is life, is given out by the 
blood to the body; and carbonic acid, which is 
| death, is taken in by the blood from the body. 
/The incoming blood is of a dark purple colour 
| charged with carbonic acid, which, together 
| with all the nitrogen, are exhaled by the lungs. 
| The remaining oxygen is combined with hydro- 
| gen, and forms aqueous vapour, which is expired 
| partly by the lungs and partly by the skin. The 
| exhaled air, therefore, is extremely deleterious, 
| and very injurious to health if breathed again. 
| The emanations from the skin are copious, and 
| consist of vapour charged with carbonic, acetic, 
| and phosphoric acids, with muriate of soda and 
| other peculiarly odorous substances. Hence the 
‘necessity for frequent ablation and change of 
| clothing, so as to keep the pores of the skin 
|open and in healthy action. We rid ourselves 
| of liquid and solid refuse by drains and other- 
| wise, avoid the dirty and the diseased, object to 
| wear a garment worn by another, remove im- 
| purities from our food, and refuse to drink from 
| a cup pressed by the lips of a friend ; yet in our 
dwellings and in our public places of resort we 
continually draw into our lungs the offensive 
effluvia emitted from the lungs, skin, and clothes, 
not only of ourselves and friends, but of the 
promiscuous crowd. 

The temperature of the air we respire is nearly 
the same as that of the blood, which is 98° ; 
and it is much lighter than common air. Hence 
it always rises over our heads to the highest 
part of the rooms, whence it would escape 
into the external air if an opening into a pipe 
or a flue were there to enable it todo so; but 
as there is no such provision, and it cannot 
get away, it soon loses its levity, descends, and 
contaminates the whole of the air in the rooms 
until it becomes so vitiated as to be unfit for 
respiration. This simple law of ascension of 
heated or light air like a balloon to an elevation 
where its density is equal to that of the upper 
atmosphere points out that we should remove 
at the ceilings the rarefied air which is con- 
stantly rising there from the exhalations of our 
and also from the candles, 
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lamps, and gas which we burn. Thousands of the draught. Be it as it 
people are shut up by day as well as by night in the upper edge of the fire-place or smoke open- 
small rooms without any supply of air or venti-. ing is invariably towards the flue. If therefore 
lation other than what comes in or goes out at an inverted funnel be fixed flash with the 
the chinks of doors, windows, and fire-places. ceiling, with a pipe leading from it into the 
The wonder is, not that there are headaches, pale chimney, the air at the ceiling would be drawn 
faces, and sickness, but that people can exist at into the funnel, along the pipe, and up the flue, 
all in such rooms. Those who work in close |like the air near the floor passing into the fire- 
rooms without ventilation are more prone to place. By this method a vast number of existing 
consumption than those who work out of doors. rooms could be easily and cheaply ventilated. 
The former breathe a foul hested air over and This process is somewhat similar to Dr. Arnott's 
over again; while the latter breathe air more | chimney-valve, which communicates with a flue 
pure, and always changing. Under such condi- below the ceiling. The hot vitiated air, saturated 
tions deaths from consumption in men are more with moisture, produced by breathing, and by 
numerous than in women; and this disease is burning candles, lamps, and gas, rises direct to 
more prevalent in men and women who work in the ceiling, whence it must descend to get into 
company in crowded workshops than in those the valve. When. however, it begins to descend, 
who work singly in their own apartments, be- it has lost its levity, and in consequence much 
cause in the former the air is saturated with | of it sinks below the valve, and, mixing with the 
moisture, is warmer, and more foul and stagnant. air in the room, deteriorates it. But by placing 

In ill-ventilated workrooms men strip to thea funnel flash with the ceiling, with a pipe 


skin, to enable them to bear the heat, which is leading from it into the chimney, the noxious | 


intense, and almost stifling. Continuous breath- air passes away at once. Occasional out- 
ing of polluted air, both in rooms and in work- | draughts from the flue into the reom would be 
shops, causes lassitude of mind and body, and a less frequent by the pipe and funnel away from 
resort to stimulants, resulting in habits of in- the flue in the centre of the room than by the 
temperance. Badly ventilated houses prodace valve close to the flue. The pipe must not be 
virulent diseases, which raise the death-rate ; | taken from the funnel into the outer air, as the 
yet hundreds of houses are built yearly without fire, when there is one, would draw air through 
any provision for ventilation. The lowest death- | the pipe into the room and‘ down from the 
rate is 11 per 1,000, and the highest, 45 per ceiling into itself, like it draws air through 
1,000. The lowest is inevitable, and arises from a window when the top sash is pulled down. 
inherent natural diseases; but death-rates from The funnel could be covered with a perforated 
11 per 1,000 to 45 per 1,000 are referable to | ornamental flower screwed to it, the upper side 
zymotic diseases caused by defective sanitary | of the flower being clear of the ceiliug; or a 
arrangements. The death-rate of the metropolis domelet of perforated zine could be placed in 
is 24 per 1,000 ; but if houses, drains, and sewers | the funnel convex downwards. This would be 
were properly ventilated, the drains and sewers much cheaper, and look nearly as well. 
trapped, and the sewers made self-cleansing, the, It would, however, be far better, while houses 
people would become more healthy, hardy, and are being built, to construct ventilating pipes 
happy, and the death-rate would be reduced | alongside the flues, or in combination with them. 
probably to 18 per 1,000. We see and feel what There should also be an arrangement of funnels 
the all-bountiful Creator has done for us in ven- | in the oeiliugs, with pipes leading into the ven- 
tilating our bodies by the respiratory apparatus | tilating pipes. The heat of the fines would 
of the Inngs and the circulation of the blood; rarefy the air in the ventilating pipes, and so 
and also in ventilating the world by the respira-| induce upward currents, which would mate- 
tory apparatus of equatorial heat and polar cold | rially assist in drawing the vitiated air out of 
and the circulation of the air: why, therefore, the rooms and fresh air into them. Pipes have 
do not we apply the same principles in venti- long since entirely superseded brick drains, and 
lating our houses, and drains, and sewers? This why should not pipes supersede brick flues, not 
subject is an extremely important one, and it is only in larger, but in smallar class houses? By 
to be hoped that it will shortly receive more a judicious arrangement of pipes for flaes and 
attention practically than has hitherto been  ventilation—round inside for the flues, and square 
accorded to it. How to do it is known; and it | outside of the thickness of the walls, with the 
would be done if the Metropolitan Board of | intervening spaces for ventilation; or square, 
Works, and the local boards and vestries, were | with a dividing partition, one part for smoke, 
to take it in hand, not piecemeal, but upon a and the other for air—much of the room now 
well-organized system for the whole of the occupied by the jambs and breasts of chim- 
metropolis. Until it is done the poor will be- neys wonld be saved. Ceilings are usually 
come poorer, the parish rates will be made | made horizontal, but they soon become convex 
higher, and the death-rate will be increased. by shrinkage. For purposes of ventilation, how- 
We have much to learn in regard to the con- ever, they should be made as concave as possible 
stituents and properties of the atmosphere, and from the cornices, with the highest point in the 
in regard to arranging pipes and flues, so as to middle, where the funnels should be placed. 
produce motion in the air, in order to thoroughly Then the warm vitiated air on arriving at the | 
ventilate houses. Only few houses, besides large ceilings would glide upwards to the funnels, and 
mansions and public buildings, are built with pass through them into the ventilating pipes, and | 
any special appliances for ventilation. We thus a constant interchange of air in the rooms. 
either never consider ventilation as at all neces-| would be established. The outward currents | 
sary, or suppose that co long as there isa door, from the ceilings would in most cases produce | 


may, a light held at | smoke if possible; then the atmosphere would 


be less vitiated with the products of combustion ; 
and a greater quantity of heat would be radiated 
into the apartments with much less consump. 
tion of fuel. Gas-burners should also be made 
to emit the gas from very fine holes, or very fine 
tubes, arranged close to each other; then the 
gas-jets issuing from the holes or tubes would be 
surrounded and fed with oxygen, or completely 
oxygenized ; the united flame would be nearly 
white, and very brilliant; only a small quantity 
of sulphur would beevolved ; and there would be 
considerably more light with the same expense 
of gas. That burner is best and the most 
economical which consumes the gas, not with a 
| dull yellow flame, but with a brilliant white light. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, 











CEDAR FOR CABINETS. 


Tue writer of the article on Cedar, in a recent 
number of the Builder, when recommending the 
wood as a lining for drawers, should not have 
omitted to caution his readers against employing 
it wher geological specimens are to be stored. 
The aromatic resin deposits itself upon all de- 
scriptions of minerals, and ruins them so far ag 
appearance is concerned. When I was in Rome 
some years ago, 1 made a Collection of pieces of 
variously coloured marbles, small portions of the 
marble yeneering on the ancient interior wall- 
facings, and brought them to England as 
sowenirs of the different buildings. These in 
the first instance I kept in a large cedar box, 
made on purpose to hold them. One day I read 
in the columns of the Builder that “ geological 
specimens must on no account be kept in 
drawers lined with cedar, as the wood deposits 
a sticky resin,” &c. Of course I went at once 
to look at my marbles, and found them covered 
with nasty glutinous spots, quite destroying the 
beauty of such things as the delicate perishable 
petrified mud from the Falls of Terni, though, 
no doubt, the gum could be rubbed off from 
smnooth surfaces. B. 





“THE ADULTERATION OF LABOUR.” 


Pray do not let the “ Adulteration of Labour” 
pass away. That short passage, and the capital 
“case in point” immediately preceding it, the 
account of bad work on the railways, are most 
valuable for the good of the country’s credit. 
From the wretched rubbish usually put on our 
doors and windows, in the way of fastenings that 
will not faster,—and that make one mentally 
swear any number of times in a day—to the pier 
of Chichester Cathedral, and the damaged Man- 
chester cottons, all is rottennessand sham. The 
disgrace to our country is a thousand times worse 


| than one’s own suffering by it. H. 





A MEDLAEVAL SKETCH-BOOK. 
THE accompanying outlines are copied from 


and a window, and a chimney, nothing more is sufficient iuward currents of fresh air through all|a MS. in the Royai collection in the British 


needed. Every room, however, in which we the present points of ingress without requiring | Museum, and form a unique example of an 
| 


live, work, and sleep should be provided with special apertures for its admittance. Scill, how- 


artist’s sketches in the Middle Ages. They are 


means for removing the vitiated air in or near ever, one or more fresh-air openings could be | made in pale colour in the margins of aChronicle 
the ceiling, and for admitting fresh atmospheric placed at some convenient point in the fluor or of Geoffrey of Monmouth, of the early part of 
air near the floor. This is the essential prin- the skirting opposite the chimney. | the fourteenth century, and occupy a middle 


ciple of ventilation. Ventilating pipes could No air will produce fire and light bat oxygen ; 
be carried from ceilings down to the fire- and both are extinguished immediately they are 
places, and terminate in the ash-pits close deprived of this gas. Respiration and com- 
under the fires. The heat of the fires would bustion have the same effect,—the one kindles 
draw the unwholesome air at the ceilings into the body, the other the fire; and the one keeps 
the ash-pits, whence it would paes through the | the body, and the other the fire, burning and 
fires and up the smoke-flues; and if the ash-| alive so long as each is supplied with food or 
pits were closed by doors, the underside of the fuel. All substances burn with greater brilliancy 
fires would be supplied with air from the ceil-| in pure oxygen than in common air. A flickering 


place between the careful drawings of Willars 
de Honecourt and the freer etchings of Speed in 
1610. Although we cannot readily trace any 
definite identity between the originals and the 
architectural monuments now existing, they are 
of extreme value, being of beautiful design and 
suggestive for modern designs. In London, 
however, we may, perhaps, trace considerable 
likeness to the great churches of Westminster 


ings instead of from the floors. This method, | 


however, would be inoperative in the direction 
required in summer, or when fires were not burn- 
ing. The products of combustion from gas-jets 
could be carried off in the same manner; and 
also by placing funnels over the gas-jets flush 
with the ceilings, with pipes leading from them 
either into the chimneys or into the outer air. 
But chimney-flues afford the readiest and most 
practicable method for ventilation. Whether 
fires are burning or not, there are but few flues 
in which the draught is not upwards. By some 
means an upward suction is established, probably 
by the temperature of the flues being somewhat 
higher than the external air, or than the rooms; 
or by the wind passing across their tops aiding 


taper, or any burning substance, plunged into 
oxygen bursts into a brilliant flame, and burns 
with such splendour that the eye can scarcely 
bear the glare of the light, and the heat is in- 
tense. Improper application of air to burning 
fuel and gas produces imperfect combustion, 
waste of the carbon and hydrogen, and pollution 
of the air. Hence the more perfect we can con- 
sume coal and gas, the more heat and light we 
obtain therefrom, the less are the deleterious 
products from the combustion, and the less waste 
or loss in @ money point of view. Great im- 
provements have been made in stoves of late 
years, but the best of them are far from perfect. 
The fire-boxes should be arranged so that the 
fires can consume the carbon in the fuel without 





Abbey, St. Mary Overy, and old St. Paul’s: The 
other cities illustrated are Canterbury, Bbrauc. 
(York), Chichester, Gloucester, Caerleon, 

Kome, and the towns of Leicester and Colchester 
also are represented. The accessories of castles 
and walls | have omitted, as they are of the con- 
ventional type familiar to all conversant with 
ancient MSS. A cross, a mural ornament, and 
the head of Edward II. (?), will attract atten- 
tion from their grace, force, or symmetry. T 

are also very clever ske'ches of heraldic shields, 
with coats of arms, small figares, and a battle 
piece full of vigour. The architect will at once 
be able to fix on the Burly Enylish triplet, or 
Early Decorated form of tracery; the double 
portal, the leaded spires, the crocketed canopy, 
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the gable with its triegonal window, and the 
foliated doorway, atid be pleased to see in theae 
the germs of some of those exquisite elevations 
which modern talent seeks to rival and, as yet, 
cannot surpass. The seals of the period throw 
an illustrative light upon these very curious and 
interesting sketches of an English architect 
made five centuries ago. 
Mackenzie E. C. Warcorr, B.D. 

*,* Although interesting, we do not think it 

necessary to publish the sketches. 





CRUSHING WEIGHT: WROUGHT 
AND CAST IRON. 


THE apparent contradiction pointed out in the 
Builder fur July 18 (p..534) in the statements 
made by varivus authorities as to the relative 
strength of wrought and cast iron columns is 
entirely owing to the confounding together of 
two distinct problems. The pillars experimented 
on by Mr. Katon Hodgkinson (see Phil. Trans. 
for 1840 and 1857) bad a length of not less than 
30 diameters, in which the resistance to crush- 
ing does not come into play, the pillars being 
broken by bending; and it is in these only that 
wrought-iron bears a greater weight than cast- 
iron, the formula being— 

We 492° genes strength in tons of 
ja cast-iron pillar. 


a*"ss 
W=134 - — Ditto ditto wrought-iron ditto, 





both’pillars being solid. 

If we put d=4 in., and 1=10 ft. the cast-iron 
will break with 126 tons, and the wrought with | 
194 tons. 

When a pillar has its length less than 30 
diameters, but more than 10 diameters, it yields 
partly by bending and partly by crushing; and 
when the length is less than 10 diameters, its 
fall crushing strength comes into play. 

The crushing strength of cast iron is 49 tons 
per square inch of section, while that of wrought 
iron is 18 tons; so that for short pillars cast 
iron is much stronger than wrought. 

Hence it is necessary to consider the mode in 
which the material is to be applied before we 
can decide whether cast or wrought iron is to be 
preferred. E. WYNDHAM Tarn. 








Tux following table from Rankine’s “‘ Applied Meeha- 
nics,” showing that the comparative strength of cast and | 
wrought iron columns varies as the proportion of length | 
to diameter is greater or less, may be of some use to your 
correspoudent ** T, M.”’ | 

It appears from the table that when the length is about | 
twenty-six and « half times the diameter, the strength per | 
seetional inch is equal, in cast and wrought iron; but! 
when the proportion of lengh to diameter increases, 
wrought-iron offers the greatest amount of resistance, and 
cast-iron when the proportion dimi 


























Pee 1 yl wx 2 +;% 
aes | } 
Diameter ...............00: | 20 | 20 | 264) 30 | 40 
wie | | 
B= 2 | Wrought ......184,040/81,765) 29, 70033480 
23 
BZ e | Cast ......... me 40,000/29,23° 24.020 16,000 
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ABOUT A LEAD PIPE. 


Sm,—In your last issue, “N.& K.” ask for 
information regarding the cause of a lead pipe 
(4 in. in diameter, and 61b. to the foot) having 
become in some places almost flat. 

The pipe is used to convey water from a cis- 
tern on the roof of a mansion to the basement, a 
height of probubly ‘more than 30 ft.; the valve 
or sluice for cutting off the water is perhaps in 
the cistern, or somewhere at the top of the pipe. 
If so, the flattening of the pipe may 'be at once 
explained ; for if the vaive or sluice be closed 
when water is rushing down the pipe.a vacuum 
will be formed within it,:and an unbalanced 
atmospheric pressure equal to perhaps 14 |b. on 
every square inch be brought upon the outside ; 
and this often repeated with great suddenness 
would pretty certainly crush such a pipe. 

If the stop-vaive be not at or near the top of 
the pipe my explanation fails, and “N. & K.” 
should give all details of the arrangement. 

C. H. H. 





— A question was asked by “‘ N. & K.” in your im- 
— of the 18th instant, relative to the flattening of a 
leaden pipe, I have met with the-same thing, and it was 





supposed hy the parties to whom it belonged to have been 
done wilfully, but on examination I found the following 
to be the cause :—In this ease it.was 44-meb waste, made 
of lead. 6 lb. to the foot superticial, with a étanding pipe 
and brass washer of the same size, viz. 4-inch. in the eistern. 
Now, when the cistern was quite full, and the stand liftec 
for the purpose of discbarge, the water sank rapidly until 
the cistern was about halfempty, when a whirlpool formed 
Jast over the orifice in the cistern, the air passing rapidly 
through into the pipe below. Now, it does oceur some- 
times that this whirlpool cioses, while @ large portion of 
the water is still in the tank. Then it does not pass into 
the pipe so fast as that which is in the pipe passes out. 
The consequence is a partial vacuum is formed, and the 
atmespheric pressure on the outside causes the pipe to 
collapse. I prevented @ recurrence of this by simply 
soldering a smal) pipe, or an air-pipe (eay } inch) into 
the waste pipe below the cistern, and carried it over the 
top of the cistern (elsewhere would do, so that it was 





THE ARCH AOLOGY OF FREEMASONRY. 


Having read a paragraph in your valuable periodical to 
the effect, that “a Masonic Archwologieal Society has 
been established in order to elucidate the antiquities and 
history of Freemasonry,” I should be glad to have some 
further information relative to the society, the inaugura- 
tion of which does not surprise me, as I have been aware 
that recent Masonic investi-ations have led to the ree 
discovery of the lost science of symbolism, by means 
whereof a rich mine of hitherto occult knowledge has been 
revealed, W. N. Crawrorp. 





WORKMEN AND THE PORTRAIT 
EXHIBITION. 





above the water line). I led this ten years ago, and 
the flattening has not enpene since. . 7 

I may add that, if the water is discharged from the. 
tank by means of a valve or a cock of the same size as the | 
pipe, the sudden closing of the same before the whole 
of the pipe is empty would cause the damage, and the | 
same remedy would prevent it. B.4.8. | 


j 
! 








“LAND AND MARINE SURVEYING” AND 
“ENGINEERING FIELD WORK.” 


| 

Sin,—We observe in your issue of the }ith instant.a | 
letter from Messrs. Atchiey & Co. referring to your notice 
of the above works, aod we rely upon your courtesy to | 
allow us also a few lines on the subject. | 
When Mr. Haskol! brought us the MS. of our book, | 
‘* Land and Marine Surveving,”’ we knew nothing of the | 
work previously published; and being assured that the. 
new work was entirely original, we considered—and do | 
consider—that gent? ‘s ch ter quite a sufficient | 
raniee of the truth of the st«tement, without troubling | 
ourselves with any examination of his previous works. | 
Since the appearance of Messrs. Atchley’s letter we have | 
had an interview with the author, and he reiterates most | 





positively his assurance that every word of our book is/| 
original, and that so far from copying from ‘* ee 
Field Work” he never once while writing ‘“‘ Land an 

Marine Surveying "’ looked into that volume. 

We scarcely think it worth while commenting on Messrs. 
Atebley’s ludicrous doctrine that, a man having once 
written upon a certain subject, no publisher is justified 
afterwards in publshing anvther work by him on the same 
subject, even after long years of additional experience and 
observation. Were such a rule to prevail men of scientific 
attainments and literary skill would often be precluded 
from laying before the public the resu'ts of their some- 
times life-iong labours, and many of the finest scientific 
works in our language would never have seen the light. 

Locxwoop & Co, 


*,* With this the correspondence must end. 








FREE LABOUR v. TRADES UNIONS. 


Srm,—Trades unionists consider that it ie right for men 
of all trades to combime: let them ask themselves the 
question what the resalt would be it the farmers through- 
out the country entered into a powerfal combination anc 
(being supported by the importers of corn) doubied the 
present price of bread. 

It is suid on al: sides that joiners, masons, bricksetters, 
plasterers, psinters, &c., perform only half or pwo-thirds 
the work for @ day's wages that they formerly did, 
although their remuneration is now 25 to 30 per cent. 
higher than previous to the alteration in the corn laws. 

‘Way is there not to be free trade in English labour as 
weil as in corn, cattle, coffee, tea, sugar, rice, &c. ? 

Were these necessaries of life produced ander the rules 
of trades unions, the cost would be so exortitant that 
nine-tenths of the world would die of s'arvation. 

It is a matter of little consequence ‘to the public 


evening or Saturday ? 


We have received an earnest request to sub- 
mit the following appeal :— 


“ To the Authorities at South Kensington. 


On behalf of the class to which I belong, I 
humbly solicit permission to view the portraits 


‘at South Kensington. The charge, 2s. (with 


catalogue), is a very serious matter to. most of 
us. It means the price of eight dinners, I can 
assure you. 

The slack time is approaching (personally 
and for my own trade it has set in) when we 
ehall have pleuaty of leisure on our hands: but 
the money ? 

I have an idea that I should like fully to note 
the contrast as to style, colouring, &c. (vide 
Builder, a week or two ago), between the works 
of the present century and the supplemental 
collection. 

Neither of the previous collections was seen 


| by most of us for the reason stated above: and 


the time? Can you give us any facilities as to 
Onty a Tartor.” 

We solicit consideration for this request, and 
would suggest that the Exhibition should be 
opened on Saturdays at 2d. 








CASES UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS ACT. 


Caution to Builders —On the 17th instant, at 
Clerkenwell Police Court, Mr. Frederick James 
Gribble, of Marquis-road, Camden Town, ap- 
peared in answer to two summonses taken out 
by Mr. Henry Baker, district surveyor of St. 
Pancras. First, for erecting three houses in 
York-road, having wooden overhanging roofs, 
for which the approval of the Metropolitan 
Board had not been obtained; and also for 
omitting to render or parget the outside face of 
the chimneys, as required by Section 20. The 
surveyor having proved the case, the defendant 
was ordered to comply with his requisitions. 
Secondly, for neglecting to give notice of three 
other houses, adjoining the last. The defendant 
argned that, because the houses were exposed 
to view, and must be seen by the surveyor, the 
notice was unnecessary. He, the builder, had 
not attended to the remonstrance of the sur- 





whether the sawgrinders of sheffield get 5/. or Ss. fora 
day’s wages; but the preseut cost of building enhances 
the rent of every description of dwelling, aud thus affects 
all classes of society. 

There are thousands of boys anxious to become joiners, 
masons, bricks+tters, plasterers, paioters, &c.; but the 
rules of the unions prevent them entering these several 
callings. The poor rates are thos immensely increased, and 
many of the working-classes driven (of necessity ) to obtain 
a living by dishonest means. 








CONCRETE BUILDINGS. 


S1r,—Can avy of your readers, who have practically 
tested the merits of the new system of building by Port- 
land eement concrete, inform me to what degree ® con- 
erete building is ible to contracu somes we 








TO CLEAN STONE. 


Srr,—Can any of your readers inform me what will 
elean and preserve a soft sandstone similar to the stone 
quarried at Attleborough, Warwickshire ? G. J. 





LOWER FARES PRACTICABLE. 


Srr,—A farthing a ton per mile gives a profit on the con- 
veyance of coals and other minerals, requiring porterage 
cranes and other machinery, booking, w \ and 
watehivg ; wh passengers deliver themselves to and 
from the carriages, 80 compensating for extra carriage- 
room and insurance. A ton of men, women, and children 
I reckon twenty, so they cost one-twentieth of fifty 
farthings each! Approximatiog gradually from present 
rates thitherward, there are surely obtainable increasing 
profits as each successive reduction becomes establi-hed 
and known. w.w. 





"| i 


Pro Bono Pvstico. 
| 


veycr, nor had he obeyed the first summons of 
the magistrate. After a patient hearing, he was 
convicted in the penalty of 40s., and 42s. costs 
to the surveyor for loss of time, in addition. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Stottesdon.—The Church of 8t. Mary, which 
‘has been in a great measure rebuilt, has been 
‘re-opened for divine service. The work of re- 
‘storation included the replacing of the north 
‘arcade in an upright position, rebuilding the 
north wall, and building a new south arcade 
‘between the nave and aisle. New roofs have 
' aleo been put over the nave and chancel. The 
‘original heights of these roofs have been re- 
| stored, the removal of the chancel arch having 
|led to the lowering of the old nave roof. The 
‘western gallery has been removed, and the whole 
lof the fittings renewed. The archivect, under 
| whose superintendence the works have been 
carried out, was Mr. Blashill, of London. 
Lutterworth.—The whole of the workmen em- 
ployed in the restoration of Leire Church have 
been treated to supper at the Hind Hotel, when 
upwards of 100 sat down in a large booth, 
specially erected for the occasion. The chair 
was taken by Captain Richardson, the son of the 
rector of Leire. Mr. J. Law presided at one 
table; the vice-chairs were filled by Mr. G. Law 
and Mr. King. The contractors are Messrs. J, 
&'G. Law and Mr. Kivg. Mr. Smith is the 
architect ; and the other tradesmen connected 
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with the work are Messrs. Ade, Buswell, and 
Henley. 

Swaffham Prior.—Various improvements have 
been reported of late in this village, the new read- 
ing-room being the most recent example. The 
principal feature of the parish, the Church of St. 
Cyriac, has not been neglected. For some weeks 
past it has been closed for repairs. It is now re- 
opened. The entire building has been cleaned, 
painted, and repaired. A memorial window to 
the late Col. Allix has been placed in the south 
transept by his son, the present proprietor of 
Swaffham House; who has also presented, in 
conjunction with Mrs. Roberts, &c., two brass 
“corone ” for the nave, and a pair of antique 
‘Glastonbury chairs” for the chancel. The 
vicar has also given a carved oak lectern for the 
lessons; and the screen and curtains have been 





having side and west galleries, with a wide open 
chancel 20 ft. deep, separated by the chancel 
arch, supported upon detached stone shafts, 
having enriched caps. The sides of the chancel 
are also divided from small side spaces opening 
into the nave by arches, thus giving a view of 
the chancel from all parts of the nave, and side 
galleries. The principal entrance in the west 
front is by the large porch 20 ft. by 10 ft., and 
from this to the nave by two sets of folding 
doors. The galleries are entered by separate 
doorways and staircases. The roofs are of open 
framed principals, resting on the outer walls, but 
also supported by light iron colamns springing 
from those supporting the galleries. The seats 
consist of open benches, the whole of the wood- 
work being stained and varnished. The weat 
front of the church and side porches are con- 


removed from the southern transept, as they structed of Yorkshire shoddies and Stourton 
impeded the view of the new window. The/ stone dressings, picked bricks with stone dress- 


work has been done by Messrs. Adams & Danby, | ings being employed for the remainder of the | 


of Swaffham, and Mr. R. Danby, of Burwell. | edifice. On the north of the doorway are a bell- 
Walton.—Within the last ten or twelve years | tower and a spire rising about 90 ft. 

Walton Church has undergone much restoration. | ‘orcester.—The estimated cost of the proposed 

The building is dedicated to St. Mary, and is in restorations of St. Andrew’s Church will be about 

the Early English style. When it was built 2,0001., and the architect is Mr. W. J. Hopkins. 

some five centuries or more ago a good deal of | Parishioners have already promised subscriptions 

the cement-stone, so plentiful on that part of to over 300I., the entire sum subscribed being 


the Suffolk coast, was used in its construction, now 4571., by less than a score of individuals. | 


and though this material may be manufactured It may, therefore, be hopec that this ancient 
into an article for cementing together stones of church will not be long suffered to remain in its 
a harder nature, it is not well suited for con-' present dilapidated condition. All the sittings 
structing the walls of a building: exposed to will be free and unappropriated. More than a 
the action of the atmosphere it crumbles away, quarter of the amount required can scarcely be 
and hence Walton Church, as years rolled on, hoped to be raised in the parish. 

became very much dilapidated. Of the tower, 
there remained only one or two masses of stone | 
a =, feet high, and covered with ivy ; the west | 
end of the nave was entirely lost, and the! mT Ny + TaN 
chenadh ties enue “ati nese Me a shaky otn-| DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
dition. Some ten years ago the south aisle and  Stockport.—The chief stone of the new Bap- 
vestry were restored, the nave newly fitted with tist chapel in Greek-street has been laid. The 








benches, a carved pulpit and reading-desk put edifice has been designed in the Romanesque | & 


up, and new windows were inserted in the north style. The plan is nearly a square, the extreme 
verde! Sa a a ae of se erates re —— ae 70 ote 653 ft. 
' . Since then the accommoda- ere were difficulties in the ground to overcome. 
ee afforded by the pey was — en | The chapel will be built of red brick, the string- 
e requirements of the parish, and it was courses, bands, and cornices being in the same 
een to enlarge - ee by rebuilding | material. The porch, circular sialioed, and 
e western portion of the nave, which was pinnacles will be in stone from the Hollington 
wholly gone, and at the same time the restora- a The dimensions of the chapel will be 
wan Sniohil ‘a She sqvtng of the possi some lines” ae captors ea eeanee aie a 
F year, ing. e organ-gallery is se rom the 
suced pastion of tho mura en teamited lp tool eoteaotoiats of Dake Malema meee 
, ’ 1 e ‘§ * 
Suffolk Chronicle, stands upon the old hande- pa pe yah vate Fe pr mgs behind 
tions, but is much more artistic and sightly than the pulpit, separated from the chapel by a 
the old part of the building; the new walls are wooden screen. They will be contiguous to each 
a pee yore -; fgg rps have white | other, so that on occasions they may be used as 
pa : ings, Mg e old walls are of one room by removing the folding partitions. 
ement-stone with here and there bricks and The baptistery will be under the platform, and 
heavy plein beich: bnitecmes. "he Heol of the | ceuee tet cneparenl be uses Gemieaneees 
new part of the nave has a higher pitch than | loan, a triple oe which. will form the 
that of the more ancient, so that there are now principal feature to the front. The whole will 
three gradations,—the western portion of the | be in stone, with clustered columns. Other fea- 
— et - a the age is — is a tures of the exterior are the circular windows, 
ee-light west window. in the chancel is a/ which will be filled in with stone tracery of geo- 
stained-glass east window, put in by Mrs. Boby, metrical design, and the pinnacles, which will have 
pegge _ - aya f of baa ~_ ae Boby; columns with sloping stone roofs. As the build- 
: pot gr aes Ag premny Aeco=wy 
Internally there is aap i of eauae redo pr lg enna EF ag eg 
The chancel is lighted only by the east window. Separate access is gained to the vestries and 
ay grou. "se pi in the north | organ-gallery from the front facing the Armory, 
of this part of pi es an ae tha | es mp hep goarpe oa ses tonal? = 
of , - , that | been rounded off and covered with a turret roof. 
- ee part of the nave is plastered with | The pews are to be moulded deal, and arranged 
e heavy beams running across, whilst the | on the ground-floor in a circular form round the 
wey ep p> nave has an open-wagon pulpit. The galleries will be on three sides of 
roof, and that of the aisle is similar. The walls the chapel, and will have an ornamental iron 
Samanent have been touched up; thechurchis/ railing in front. Ventilation will be secured 
uniformly benched and paved. The cost of the | through ornamental centre flowers in the ceiling. 
restoration of the nave was about 4501., which | The total accommodation will be 1,000. It is 


has been almost entirely raised among the | 


proposed to heat the building with Haden’s 


flat ceiling of plaster half way up the rafters, 
the inner part of the roof being used for ventila- 
tion. A gallery extends across the end opposite 
the roof. The exterior is faced with red bricks, 
relieved with black band and arches, the win. 
dows and other finishings being of Bath stone 
of Early English design. A stone arch and 
gable at the junction of the roads form a porch 
common to one of the lower entrances and to 
the staircase to the gallery, which is placed in 
a tower finished with a spire covered with slates 
and surmounted by avane. In the basement 
is a place for a furnace suitable for warming 
either by hot water or hot air. The ground 
story contains 320 sittings, and there are fifty. 
six in the gallery, besides sixty-four children’s. 
The gallery could be extended along the sides 
and in the transepts, by which 146 additional 
sittings may be obtained. The cost of the 
' building, exclusive of the land, has been about 
|1,4001. Mr. Frederick Barnes, of Ipswich, was 





the architect ; and Messrs. Parmenter, of Brain. 


| tree, were the builders. 


| 


| 
| liscellanea. 











TestimontaL.—At the annual dinner given by 
the firm of R. W. Kennard & Co., of Upper 
Thames-street, to their employés, the manager 
of the establishment, Mr. Joseph Crowther, re- 
ceived from the clerks, &c., a testimonial written 
on vellum, and illuminated by Mr. Leftwich, one 
| who for many years was with him in the esta- 
| blishment. In return, a photographic portrait 
|of Mr. Crowther was presented to each of those 
| who signed the testimonial. Mr. Crowther has 
been fifty years in the same employment. 


| Rarrextnc” 1x Lonpon.—Under this title 
'the following letter from Messrs. Bunnett 
Co. has been sent us:—Sir,—We have 
|received a threatening notice, of which the 
following isa copy. We leave it to speak for 
itself.— Your obedient servants, 
Bunnett & Company (Limited). 

New-cross Works, Deptford, Kent, July 20. 

‘Messrs. Bunnett & Co. (Limited).—Gentlemen,—We 
have to inform you that a resolution bas been passed con- 
| demning the system of piecework as most obnoxious to 
| trades unions; and after the ensuing month, should you 
attempt to deviate from the tenor of this intimation, you 
must tbe the consequences.— Yours respectfully, 

From the General Secret Committee, July 15.” 


Crops rrom THE Lonpon Sewace.—At the 
usual meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works the chairman said he had received a letter 
in reference to the effects of sewage manure :— 


“‘ Herewith I have the honour to send duplicate speci- 
mens of the samples of our crops, which we are exhibiting 
at the show of the Essex Agricultural Society this day. 
Some of the samples are quite unprecedented. The sample 
| of wheat is grown on a piece of land which bore the same 
| crop last season. The oats, which are perhaps the most 
extraordinary ever seen, have been produced by the 
unexhausted manure left on the land by the application of 
4,000 tons of sewage per acre last year to a piece of land, 
from which we got last season seventy-one tons of grass 
per acre. This is a conclusive refutation to those enemies 
who pretend that sewage farming exhausts the land.” 


Some specimens of wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, 
and strawberries accompanied this letter, and 
were of extraordinary size and quality. 





THe Rattway Wuistte Nutsance. — The 
Londoners are beginning to find ont that our an- 
ticipations as to this growing and insufferable 
nuisance were correct. The Atheneum says :— 


“We trust power will soon be obtained to check the 
| monstrous abuse of the whistles of locomotives, especially 
| at termini, Since the removal into the metropolis of 
these vast starting-places there is no spot out of hearing 
| of those discordant instraments; and because of them, in 
| the invaded neighbourhoods, there is absolutely no silence. 
| Placed in the hands of men who care for little beyond 
| their own practice, almost nothing for the senses or rest 
of their neighbours, they are wantonly abused. Is there, 
| beyond the habit of making the sounds of these things 
| frightful, any reason for their being so dreadfully shrill 





parishioners, who also contributed to the chancel | patent apparatus, and the gas-light fittings will | and painful to the ear? A signal is a signal, we suppose, 


restoration, the roof of that part of the church 
being restored by Mr. Richards, the lay impro- 
priator of the tithes. Mr. C. Woolnough, Wal- 
ton, was the contractor. A piece of land a little 
over a quarter of an acre in extent, adjoining 
the north side of the old churchyard, has been 
added to the burial-ground, the total cost, 
including walling in, being upwards of 2001. 
This addition has just been consecrated. 
Liverpool.—The new church of St. Paul, erected 
on the north shore, Liverpool, the foundation- 
stone of which was laid a little more than a year 
since, was consecrated by the Bishop of Chester. 
The style is Geometric. The architects were 
Messrs. Culshaw & Sumner. The plan of the 
» church consists of a nave about 70 ft. by 50 ft., 


be of sun-burners. The architects for the build- 
ing are Messrs. W. G. Habershon & Pite, of 
London; and the contractors Messrs. Pattinson 
of Rushington, Lincolnshire. 

Braintree and Bocking.—The new Wesleyan 
chapel has been opened for public worship. It 
is arranged with three rows of open benches in 
the length, divided by passages on each side, 
approached from two porches at the end next 
the high road. At the opposite end is the plat- 
form, with a recess arched as high as the ceiling, 
and a transept extends on either side. At the 
back is a vestry and class-room, entered from 
the ground of the minister’s house. The roof of 
the main building is in one span, the principal 


? 





timbers being wrought and varnished, with a 


| and as likely to be effective if it were made melodious as 
| it is now, when discordant. Military signals receive 
| attention, although they are given by musical notes, and 
| not by hideous shrieks and terrible screams. As it 1s, 
some locomotives signal hoarsely and, comparatively 
| speaking, pleasantly. Why not have two whistles to eac 
| engine, one to be heard afar, the other near, and both 
| melodicus? As they are now arranged these instruments 
| are made to shriek in ten thousand ears in order that 8 
| pointsman ten yards off may take warning.” 


| In reckless and never-ceasing disregard of the 
public comfort we think no metropolitan railway 
| can excel the Great Northern in respect of this 
‘truly monstrous nuisance. If the Holloway 
district was ever inhabited by the monsters of 
the Saurian order the hideous noises of the 
present era must closely resemble the acoustic 
‘horrors of that dreadfal time. 
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“Dust noy!”—Reader, did you ever inhale 
the breeze from a dust-cart when the contents 
of the basket are tipped over? Eyes, nose, 
mouth, and clothes suffer. Further trials and 
annoyances would cease if housekeepers would 
damp their dust with a few pails of water the 
day previous to its removal.—R. T. 


Tue Arpert Park at MippLEsproucu.—This 
park is to be opened early next month by Prince 
Arthur, who has been deputed by the Queen to 
officiate at the ceremony, in her name. At one 
time hopes were entertained that the Queen her- 
self, or at all events, the Prince of Wales, would 
have opened the park. The proceedings will 
constitute an event in the history of the iron 
metropolis of the north. Middlesbrough is the 
first of the northern towns—with the exception 
of Sunderland—to inaugurate a People’s Park on 
a large scale. 


A Svusstirvre ror Hay anp Straw. —A 
“Country Rector” writes to the Standard :— 
“Tt may not be generally known that the water 
weed (udora) which is choking up our rivers and 
streams in all parts of the country might be 
turned to account. It needs only to be 
raked out of the water and dried in the sun. Its 
scent then becomes sweet and pleasant. My 


Lincotn CaTHEpRaL.—The timber gangway 
which for the last twelve months has formed a 
temporary bridge between the western towers of 
this cathedral, has been removed. The eight 
pinnacles of the western towers have now been 
renewed. The whole of the works have been 
carried out without accident to life or limb. 


CHELTENHAM Sewace Irgication.—A report 
of the local Sewage and Drainage Committee on 
the best means of carrying out the principle of 
irrigation recommended by Mr. Bateman, 
been made to the local board. In this report, 
and basing on an appended report by the 
borough surveyor, Mr. D. J. Hamphris, the com- 
mittee recommended the conveyance of the 
sewage from the Hatherley tank to Hayden, 
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INTERNATIONAL TRiats OF REAPING AND 
Mowinc Macuines at Beatin. — At this con- 
test, one of the largest and most important ever 
held, and for which more than forty machines 
by the chief English, American, and Continental 
makers were entered for competition, after ela- 
borate trials extending over several days, the 
first and highest prize offered, viz., the prize of 
200 thalers and a gold medal, was awarded to 
Samuelson & Co.’s self-raking reaper; the prize 
of 50 thalers and a silver medal to Samuelson & 
Co.’s grass mowing machine; the prize of 50 
thalers to Samuelson & Co.’s “ Eclipse Reaper.’ 
One-half the total money prizes offered and a 
gold and silver medal were awarded to Samuel- 
son & Co.’s machines. 


Trapes ARBITRATION Case aT LeEDS.—Mr. 








where land can be obtained for irrigating pur- | 
poses, and further on to land at the Barrow Rupert Kettle, judge of the County Courts of 
with the same view. The estimated cost of the Worcestershire, who, as our readers are aware, 
works, exclusive of extension of the sewer to the has organized a system of Courts of Arbitration 
Barrow, is 7,0001., and inclusive thereof 8,500/. at Wolverhampton and Coventry, has attended 
The cost of the land at Hayden, if purchased, at Leeds as arbitrator in a dispute which had 
would be 10,5001, and of fifty acres at the | arisen between the master carpenters and joiners 
Barrow 4,0001. and their workmen respecting the rates of wages 
. and the hours of labour. The views of both 
Bina g ror Nvrses.—At S. recent | parties were placed before the arbitrator, and 
g of the governors of the Middlesex ih, vena that th . 
Hospital, it was resolved to erect a suitable | eee ee eee eee ee 
4 | advance of $d. per hour in their wages, but that 





horse eats it, and appears to like it, and it also building in connexion with the hospital as a 
makes very good litter for the stable. With the | residence for women to be trained and educated 
prospect before us of hay and straw at a high | as nurses for the sick in hospitals and private 
price, those who have a supply of the uwdora near families. It is intended that the building shall 


at hand would do well to dry a large quantity of | 


it for the coming winter.” 


ABATTOIRS AND THE TRANSIT OF ANIMALS.— | 


An influential depatation from the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, headed 


by the Earl of Harrowby, as president, has had 
an interview with the Duke of Marlborough, | 
Lord President of the Privy Council, urging | 


upon the Government the importance of esta- 
blishing by law public abattoirs similar to those 
to be found in the principal cities of Europe ; 
and the necessity for legislative measures for the 
protection of animals during their transit from 
place to place by steamboats and railways. The 
Duke of Marlborough said it was manifest that 
some remedy must shortly be provided. 


Evectro-Iron Deposits.—The Scientific Review 
discusses at considerable length the new scheme 
of producing, or rather depositing, iron by elec- 
tricity, which has occupied the attention of 
French and German experimenters for several 
months. There is a great desire to keep it a 
secret ; but the process is supposed to be analo- 
gous to the electrotype. The iron so produced is 
not nitrogenous, but pure. It will withstand the 
action of hydrochloric acid or sulphuric acid in 
the cold, and will, therefore, not rust in the open 
air. It isofa clear grey colour, and takes a fine 
polish. With a weak current of a single Daniell 
cell, iron two millimétres thick is easily deposited 
in a fortnight. 


Tue Po.uuTion or Rivers.—A case has been 
heard at Abingdon Assizes, in which Mr. H. P. 


Best, of Donnington-grove, was plaintiff, and | 


Messrs. Granville & Plumb, proprietors of the 
Bagnor Paper-mills, were defendants. The 
counsel for the defendants in this case consented 
to submit to a verdict for plaintiff for 40s. 
damages and costs, to give an undertaking not 
to pollute the water in future, and to close a 
hatchway complained of forthwith. The ques- 
tion involved was whether the owners and 
occupiers of land bordering on a river shall only 
be benefited by the water of that stream at the 


afford accommodation for sixty-six pupils, each 
|being provided with a separate apartment. 


the demand for the reduction of the hours of 
|labour was abandoned. It was agreed to ap- 
point a court of arbitration to settle disputes 
that may arise during the next two years, and 
Mr. Jowitt was selected as the gentleman who 
| is to be invited as umpire. 


| There will be a refectory, laundry, bath-room, 
and every accommodation for a model building.|! Monument to Sir James Brooxe.—A com- 
The sum required to carry out this object is mittee, strengthened by the highest names, has 
calculated to be about 6,000/., towards which been formed to promote the erection in West- 
the Marquis of Westminster has contributed minster Abbey of a monument in honour of the 
the handsome donation of 1,0001. Twelve go-| late Rajah of Sarawak, Sir James Brooke. Rajah 
| vernors gave at the meeting 100 guineas each, | Brooke sacrificed a considerable fortune to plant 
'and smaller sums, amounting to 300l. were | a society, governed by humane laws, on the 
|also subscribed, making a total of over 2,5001. shores of a barbarous island, whose centre has 
| subscribed in a few days towards the promotion , never even yet been explored. He gained solid 
| of this very important establishment. advantages for England ; he practically effected 
: the cession of Labuan, which, as an outpost, an 
Ozone.—This remarkable substance has lately | emporium, and a steamer station, is en a 
been the subject of numerous researches. It |importance every year; he swept the paths of 
has beea shown by Dr. Scharr, of Berne, that | mmerce in that part of the world, so long 
ey as well - substances impregnated with | encambered by piracy; he, virtually, added a 
it, will kill animaloules with certainty and ra- bishopric to the episcopate of Great Britain ; 
pidity ; and, as recent researches seem to place | ang through his exertions trade in those waters 
it beyond a doubt that most epidemics, and }., marvelously increased. 
cholera among the number, are owing to micro- | 
soaria, great hopes are entertained of its being) Water Surrty.—The new waterworks for 
possible to use ozone in hospitals as a disin-| Carlisle have been completed. The reservoir 
fectant ; and, perhaps, to extend its use still had to be enlarged one-half, when it was found 
farther. As might have been foreseen, however, that the dimensions at first contemplated were 
from its being a very active form of oxygen, it insufficient; the embankments had to be ex- 
exercises an irritating action on the respiratory tended and strengthened; rockwork required 


organs, @ drawback which must necessarily re- 
duce its application to sanitary purposes within 
narrow limits, except in a condensed form, such 
as chemists know the permanganates of alkalis, 
or Condy’s fiuid, to be. In this form, indeed, 
ozone is already largely used in hospitals as a 
disinfectant, and also internally, as what we 
may call a sanitary condiment. 


| CoMPETITION FoR A StatvE IN FRANcE.— 
| Never was so great a fiasco experienced by the 
| French as that which has just greeted the com- 
| petition for the statue of Ingres, to be erected 
| at Montauban, says the Paris correspondent of 
| the Birmingham Journal. Thirty-six models had 
‘been sent for approval. The sight was hideous. 
| Thirty-six varieties of the same ugliness. Every 
character of vulgarity had been essayed by the 

artists. The man was ugly enough in nature, 





dictate of the owner or owners of a paper-mill | but even his worst enemies could not deny that 


situated on its banks. The trial was one of 


right, and therefore heavy damages could not be 
entertained. 


Sanitary Report on St. Georor’s, Hanover- 


| he was the Belvedere Apollo compared to the 
| majority of these reproductions of himself. The 
| good, honest, unpoetical matter-of-fact painter 
is in one case threatening the heavens with his 


8QUARkE.—The annual report of the medical officer | maul stick, in another tearing the few hairs 
of health (Dr, Aldis) has been printed. LEsti-| which remain upon his bald head in his 
mating the population of the parisb at 91,500, | search after inspiration. He bends his brow to 
the gross death-rate for the year ending March | earth, he raises it to the clouds, he pinches his 
28th was 19°5 per 1,000 living, but deducting | underlip, he presses his forefinger upon his nose. 
the deaths of non-parishioners at St. George’s | The jury have declined to accept any one of the 
Hospital (300), the death-rate was only 16°7 per hideous attempts, and the competition is to be 
1,000. The rate varies greatly in sub-districts, | re-opened at a future period. The consequence 
the richer quarters being very low, and the of this egregious failure has been a deluge of 
poorer much higher than the average. In the lamentations on the decay of art in France, 
new model lodging-house, Gatliff’s-buildings, | which bears out the terrible denunciations made 
erected by the Marquis of Westminster, the | by Alexandre Dumas Fils in the preface to the 
death-rate was more than 30 per 1,000 in ten | last edition of his works, wherein he declares 
months. This is supposed to be attributable | that under the Second Empire France is behold- 





partly to the state of health of the new lodgers 
when the building was opened, and partly to the 
unwholesomeness of new buildings, erected on 
ground once marshy. 


ing her laurels disappear one by one, and that 
| where she has stood first for many generations 
even in the realms of art, she is being fast con- 


|to be excavated, the existence of which had 
never been anticipated; and various other un- 
‘foreseen expenses have been found necessary 
‘during the progress of the works; so that the 
contract has been exceeded to the extent of 
2,0001. or 3,0001., and altogether, instead of some 
5,0001. or 6,0001., a sum of 10,0001. has been 
| added to the cost of the undertaking ——-Owing 
'to the present dry weather, the inhabitants of 
Keswick are to be put upon short allowance of 
water. The mountain rivulets are, in many 
cases dry; and the rivers Derwent and Greta 
| are fast becoming mere brooks. 


Biackroot.—The new Assembly and Concert 
Rooms at Blackpool, erected by a limited liability 
company composed principally of Manchester 
gentlemen, have just beenopened. The building 
occupies a site at the junction of Talbot-road and 
Clifton-street. It stands upon a raised terrace 
of triangular form, the apex of the triangle, 
fronting the sea, being crowned with an octagonal 
tower. At the base of the triangle is a spacious 
arcade, in which shops are situated, and from 
which visitors enter the Assembly Room by the 
' principal staircase. The principal room (omitting 
‘the orchestra) is 74 ft. long by 38 ft. wide, and 

has galleries on two sides and at the lower end. 
The ceiling is lofty and panelled ; and is furnighed 
with three large domes, from which sun-lights 
‘are suspended. The stage (in the construction 
| of which provision has been made for scenery, 80 
| as to afford facilities for theatrical performances) 
is commodious. From the terrace in Talbot- 
road is a,staircase, to be used principally as a 
means of ‘hecess to te reading-room, which is 
36 ft. in diameter. In immediate contiguity are 
billiard-rooms, photographic-rooms, &c, From 
the last-mentioned staircase access is also gained 
to the galleries of the Assembly Room, and the 
body of the hall. The entire cost of the building 








signed to the second place. is about 9,000/. 
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New Cavacn iy Drvan.—The foundation- 
stone of the English Church at Dinan, in Brit- 
tany, will be Jaid on the 28th instant. This 
will be the first Anglican charch ever built in 
Brittany. 

Cuvrcn Berrs Destroyep BY Frre.—Bryn- 
bill Church, Maidenhead, took fire the other day, 
and before the flames could be extinguished two 
bells were melted, and two others fell from their 
positions on to the lower arch of the tower. The 
damage done is estitnated at 5001. or 6001, 


Tue OLp Lovyre.—We mentioned some time 
ago the discovery of the foundations ef the 
donjon tower of the ancient Louvre. To record 
the plan of the tower, it has been lsid in black 
and white asphalte, except where the old build- 
ing lies beneath the pavement of the present 
court, in which case granite has been used to 
represent the foundation of the old building. 


Exrensive Fiars —Park Wood, near Sheffield, 
has been fired wilfully by boys, and another 
plantation, near Hollow Meadows, in the same 
part of the country, has been accidentally fired, 






Gress IN IraLX.—At Genoa a large building 
is being erected \on the co-operative principle, 
by working men, for the residence of fifty-four 
of their families. / Kaglish co-operators are back- 
ward in this ociated home movement, the 
object of which i4 to obtain comfort and economy 
in bed and boa At the laying of the first 
stone of the buifding for the Genoa community, 
Professor Cabella delivered an address on the 
dignity and virte of labour, showing how, by 
prudence, even thp poor man can build his own 
house, and exprdssing noble aspirations after 
perpetual improvdment. Signor Cabella’s address 
has been translated by Mr. Henry Roberts, F.8.A., 
whose picneering dffurts to improve the dwellings 
of the labouring dlasses, which commenced in 
England in 1 have had a_ wide-spread 
influence in many foreign countries. When at 
Genoa, in 1856, Mr. Ruberts was told by its 
chief magistrate that the municipality there had 
been put toan expense of 500,000. sterling during 
the recent attack of cholera, mainly in relieving 
those of the population who live in narrow streets 
and filthy dwellings ; and he added—“ I can now, 








and many trees destroyed. At Retford there 
have been alarming fires in corn-fields ; and near | 
Wrexham, the surface of a whole mountain, | 
called Vrondeg, has been barning for a week or | 
more. | 

“ Marezzo Marsie.”—M. Guelton, concerned 
in the production of this material, is anxious it | 
should be known that “ the nature of the mann- | 
facture by which these marble imitations are 
produced, so far from being a simple result, re- 
presents the labour of many years’ incessant 
study of the mineralogical formation of the 
finest marbles that have come under his obser- 
vation,” 


Sratves ror THE THawrs EwspaNKMENT.— 
The new Thames Embankment being regarded | 
as an excellent site fur statues and drinking- 
fountains and similar architectural ornamenta- 
tions, it is intended to remove several statues 
now inappropriately placed, and locate them 
along the range of the grand river esplanade. 
Nobie’s statue of Sir James Outram is to be 
placed, we hear, on the embankment, near the 
Houses of Parliament. It will probably be fol- 
lowed by a statue of Sir James Brooke. We 
hope our advice as to trees to shade the embank- 
ment walks will not be forgotten. 


Royat Irarian Oprra.—“I] Domino Néro,” 
the first Italian version of Auber’s sparkling 
and well-known “Domino Noir,” was produced 
on Tuesday evening last, Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington sustaining the part of the heroine, 
M. Naudin that of Horace, and Signor Ciampi 
Gil Perez. The latter sang the “ Deo gratias” | 
80 well that a repetition was insisted on. | 
Madame Sherrington was agreeable throughont, | 
though towards the close of the opera the work 
of the season made itself obvious. Signors | 
Neri-Baraldi and Tagliafico and Mile. Locatelli 
contributed to a fairiy effective ensemble. 





Rattways and THE VaLue or Lanp.—The in- | 
creased value given to land by railways is illus. | 
trated by Mr. Watkin, M P., who, as chairman | 
of the South-Eastern Company, states that at. 
Hastings @ piece of land for which, a few years | 
ago, nobody would give 1,000, is now worth 
30,0001. ; thet, at Redhill, a piece of land which 
the company bought for 861. the acre, has been 
sold at 18661. the acre; and that a park 
(Brickley) near another station, and containing 
700 acres, which fetched no more than 50,0001. 
@ few years ago, has since been so!d for 120,0001., 
and could not now be ‘had ‘for less than 300,0001. 
In short, through these influences, land at firat- 
clase stations has risen in value from 200 to 
1,000 per cent. 


TemrLak’s Sasu-PasteNeR.—A large propor- 
tion of the sash-fastenings ased are mere rubbish, 
soon breaking or otherwise getting out of order. 
Even when fairly made they have some inherent 
defects, to meet which Templar’s Sash-fastener 
has “been patented. The inventor claime for it, 
and with some justice, the following advantages :— 
It is self-fastening: @ servant, in closing the 
window, involuntarily fastens it also: it allows 
the window to be a little open, if wished, and 
still fast,—a very valuable quality : it cannot be 
opened with a knife from the outside, like or- 
dinary fasteners : the dropping of the top sash 
does not interfere with the action of this fastener 
&s it does with others: and it «ff-ctually prevents 
rattling with the wind. We may add that it is 
simple, and that there is no spring to rust or to 
get out of order. 


| Mr. David Oldfield, engineer to the Company :— 


from experience, confirm what is stated in the 
publications you formerly gave me, as to the 
heavy expense which may be incurred in conse- 





quence of a defective sanitary state.” The 


corporation, or municipality, has recently, at | © 


their own cost, converted a | pile of old | 


buildings into convenient and healthy dwellings | 
for working people. 





TENDERS. 
For Haddenbam Gas Works, as per advertisement. 





Contract No 1. 
OE 5 | eee £512 0 0 
i EE aan 49 0 0 
Feast (aceepted) 00 
Ed 00 
Penny 0 0 
Chandler & Son 00 
Newton & Chambers 00 
Hastings 497 15 0 
Monk 0 
Cutler .. 40 0 0 
Aault...... . 4710 0 
Porter & C 39 00 
Holmes 0 0 
Marriott 390 0 0 
Laidiaw & Son (accepted) 314 0 0 








For the erection of a parsonage-house, Winster, Derby- 
shire, for the Rev. H. Milnes. Mr. 8. Rollinson, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied :— 

Gregory & Fryer (accepted) ... £1,209 0 0 





For the erection of a house, &c., in connexion with the 
Roman Catholic Chureb, Chestertiela, Derbyshire, for the 
Rev. H. Birch. Mr. 8. Rollinson, architect :-— 


Heathcote & Son (accepted) ...... £800 0 0 





For the erection of a soda water manufactory, with 
stabling, at Camberwell, for Mr.T.A. Taylor, Mr Joseph 
8. eee, arcuitect :— 

‘Waltun 








eee bddagiconabentenbecaseianll £4,990 0 0 
ovsvec ones ctncasoveccousessensese 340 0 0 
I wticadguiininminnatininetencsbenianies 4,730 0 0 
te iicisctnncobsincasuspucbeniapinteueokece 4,50 0 0 
POIROD occ cccccccrnicsratyieceansinnivien 00 
7 ENE ERIE SALES 4,431 0 0 
Grover.. . 4,388 0 0 
SINT depnestaniste sien ~ectbinonsinaenduadiient 4,031 0 0 
For the erection of a villa residence, at Bletchingley, 
Surrey (exclastve of loeal stone), for Mr. W. D. Howard. 
aes Moye, architect :— 
es, £2,050 0 0 
__ EIST 1,903 0 0 
SOI cscdachachcontlbecnlcicessidiodesos 1,73 0 0 
RNIN ssc sincininstnihiaieiieicetintindthbialiel 1,7% 0 0 
eee Te GOT ons cesses pexcecnemest 1,690 0 0 
Grover (accepted) 2.0.0... .cccssees 1,556 0 0 





For additions to La Sainte Union Boarding House, 
Highgate-rise. Meesrs. Goldie & Child, architects. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. James Schofield :— 


Building. Fittings, L¢® if 


Cement. 
IOU csscevitesssrcccnseccenvees 24,732 ... £462 ... £228 
RRRISEN sr enttncinccasiebomidtinecs 4 ... 360 ... 160 
Jackson & Shaw ...........000 4,278 ... 420 ... 22 
IID ccsntacieed des icin pudicaienniiissionds 4,275 ... 347 ... 160 
i RAE. 4,190 ... 300 ... 200 
Longmire & wy cme ORS .., CG ... SS 
Hill, Keddell, & Waidram... 4,970 ... 375 ... 200 
REN 4,048 ... 376 ... 176 





Forrevidence for Mr. J. Cann, at Sutton z 
Thomen, . , Surrey, Mr 


Quantities supplied :— 











For alterations and additions to house, 28; Museum- 
street, for Express Milk Company (Limited). Mr. Tre- 
hearne, architect, Quantities supplied :— 














For the erection of a girls’ school, &c., at 


Derbyshire, for his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, rd . 


8. Rollinson, architect :-— 





For the erection of a new chapel, in gee 









uantities 
Old materials, 


Marriot: & Sons (aecepted)......... £618 0 0 
Bromley, for the United Free Methodists, 
supplied :— 

PRIS vcscsentbepmmeess £2,877 0 
BtEVENS .....sccoresccrecseee 2,768 0 
Weartile .cc.csresssenn eee 2,70 0 
Cobeldiek ..........0000000 2,650 0 
BRAMAN ...ceccercccccenes 2,64) 0 
Girling ....ccccoccs-ssseere . 2,681 38 
pe ee ere 2,560 0 
Gregar ° 2,559 0 
VEMERID  ....cccsccererests 2,540 0 
ce . 2,639 0 
Stains & Son.........00.. 2,498 0 
Manley & Rogers ...... 2,400 0 
Atherton & Latter ...... 2,475 0 

inccentenceviecsvess 2463 0 
Harrison ....0000+s000008 . 2,460 0 
i REE 2,455 0 
a 2,434 0 
Nightiogale ...........+.+ 425 0 
Wigmore ...c...scsccccress 240 0 
Abrubam .......... enveneis 2,396 0 
Bheffield ......... 004 2,389 0 
Scrivener & White...... 2,297 0 
DUET ..crscsessesbecccteee 2,247 0 
8 ECE: 2,100 0 
Fuaie ..... srvseveces 62,0860 O 
Pearce ..erccrssossvocones 1,000 0 


ecescoooeocoseooossesoooacooscoo 








eooocecoocoocoeocoosooscooesooo 
SCOSOCSSESSOSCOSOSOCOS SOSOSSOSSS 


For the erection of a warehouse,-at Bankside, for Mr 


King & Sons (acee 


Lazarus. Mr. N.8. J , architect :— 


evens £1,560 0 0 





For the erection of a store-house, 


Frogmore 
High Wycombe, Mr. Charles Carter, architect :— 
acess £1,312 4 
.. 1,385 0 


Spieer .... 






eeeeesenneeeeeee 









For Middle-Class Schools, Cowper-street, Finsbury 


Mr, KE. N. Clifton, architect :— 


ene edn eee eee ree enreee 





tee 





_ 
é 
ecoceceoce|e|sso 


For Willson’s Wharf, Tooley-street. io on 


& Stock, architects, Quantities su 
| lan 





seeeeeene 


CORSE  ...0:000200250 0002. .00c000 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram .. 
Holtend & Co 
DE OMIT. reccoensess.ccoepansnsea 


ene en eee en eet eeeeee 





seeeee 


eens 





eccececcoeecoocos 


. 4,52 
23,160 


eocoocoocecocoeo 


: 


escoocoeceooooeo 


For bridge and roads, at Stratford, for the Carpenters’ 
Company. Messrs. Pocock, Corte, & Parker, architects. 


Quuntiues not supplied :— 








Bridge. Roads, 
Moreland & Son............ £1,575 uv 0 _ 
RE cos cahechniieintoncdavans 1,403 0 0 ... 2287 0 0 
Hill, Keddell,& Waldram 1480 0 0 ... 267 0 0 
F.& ¥.d. Wood ....... . 1,463 0.0 ... .259 00 
TOO IS ...cccccecesssscossesees 1,22 0 0 ... 200 0 0 
For Baptist Chapel, Charles - street, Goswe!l - road. 
Messrs. Fine’ a _~ & Paraise, Q 
farmebed by Mr. Barnett :— 
OO ERAS ae £24,987 0 0 
Carter Bets ....cccsesecosevesereeses 4870 0 0 
Gat S incisenevcrercmenccenontnedpnbectns 4,364 0 0 
TRACER . ,.sccecceneaxessonsghpeseotovennein . £538 0 0 
Hull, Keddell, & Waldram......... 3,990 0 0 
Browne & Robimson..............+ . 3974 0 0 
|. ree ae 
Dove, Brother...........c0»e00+ -. 3,920 0 0 
BEES BBO. 20 ccccevensizcrisnesecsseeses 3,859 0 0 
For age-house of 8t. Andrew's, Bothnal-grees, for 











Rev, Chas. Kirton. Mr, Benjamin White, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Longmore :— 
Browne & ttobingon.................- £1,060 0 0 
Ey scieesessscrstasaninnntens 600 0 0 
TEIUTEEE. xsednisedidusitiaiieemnanenianinetian 1,653 00 
IOAN: ccstiaessissth<mininenaibniciledon 1,69 0 0 
Hil, Keddell, & Wuldram......... 1,485 9 0 
FOI enindeesdnrcemnnsits siete vobaleianl 1,400 0 0 
TN gp NS 1,400 0 0 
ERE SRO eee tr Ce: 1,335 0 0 
Fo- ville residence, at Taise-hill, Mr. J. D. Ha; 
architect. Quautities supplied by Mr. C. H. Gough :— 
WED. ccvevconsensuecentvcamessonpaneves £2,565 0 0 
Dove, Brothers ...........00essre0e . 2465 0 0 
“aaa eoheti 2,088 0 0 
SIL scxeGtienmmpeepupianueatinia’ 2,374 0 0 
Coleman .......... . 35 0 0 
Gammon .......... . 2287 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram......... 2,253 0 0 
Colle & Son....... scorereenaee 2000 © D 
OWN scovsccnnvescsqstrsi-ceavcmdacemants 2,198 0 0 
RAIN. scvessteinevasstinsnsieclnsnbannes 2,163 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ..........<.- 2,160 0 0 
For the erection of villa residences. Mr. Joseph 8. 
Moye, architect :— 
eli ++» 87700 0 0 
Grover (accepted) .........0+ wen 350 0 0 


“Sigg 


Jury 25, 1868. ] 
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Ban Eig ste are Mr. Dossetor. Mr. Tre- 
hearne, itect :-— 
Collis (aecepted) ...........c.0s0<00++eee £930 0 0 





~ a 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.0.B-J.0-E. M. & Oa—-H G.—C. C.—-A, Z2-ELK. & W.— 
A. .C.—W. & Sena.—Mewm. D.—H: G.—D. 0—A, B—P. F—~Me 
A. & & CoA. M:-H. B.—8&. R.—Ool. H.—F. T. M.—P, BR. W— 
R. M—U. §. C.—W. W. L.—E. A. 8.—C, B.— Col. M.—J. B—A, D.— 
H. & H.—@, G.—J. H.—J. T D.—Young Architect. (should be taken 
up parallel width),—J. H. (termsare variable)—J. P. (it would not 
then resemble a plated ship). 


We are compelled to decline out books and 
“4 poimting giving 


All statements of facts, liste of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, mot. necessazily for 
publication. 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


- ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SOUTHGATE, Middlesex.—A highly , known as 
Beaver Hall, comprising a first-class i upwards of 40 
acres of beautifully-timpered grounds, occupying an elevated and 
cominandimng position in this much-«dmired district, being about a 
mile from Southgate Station on the Great Northern Railway. There 








“ BUILDER ” July 14, 1868.—**‘ Land and Marive Surveying’ is a 
mest useful and well-arran, 
We can strongly recommend it as a carefuliy-written and val: 


text-book. j 
“ENGINEER,” June 19, 196%.—* So far as the get-up of 
the work is concerned, it is much superior to ei of its prede- 
cessors ( The Practice of Engineering Field Work,’ 2 vole); the let. 
tering and figuring of the planus annexed to it ave clearand intel ‘ 
ligible, and its moderate price will not fail to be a recommen- 


on. 
“ COLLIERY GUARDIAN,” May 9, 1868 —‘*The work will be | 
found a useful one to men of experience, for there are few such who 


Lendon: LOCKWOOD & GO. 


ged book for the aid of aswmudent. . . .| y 


MR. HASKOLL’S NEW WORK. 
Now Ready, Demy 8vo., with 14 Folding Plates and numerous Woodenuts, Price 12s. 64. Cloth, 


LAND AND MARINE SURVEYING, 


In reference to the Preparation of Plans for Roads and Railways, Canals, Rivers, Towns’ Water Supplies, Doeks, 
and Harbours. With Description and Use of Surveying Instruments. - 
By W. DAVIS HASKOLL, C.E. Author of ‘‘The Engineer's, Mining Surveyor’s, and Contractor’s Field Book,” 
and “ Examples of Bridge and Viaduct Construction.” 
*," The followiny favourable Opinions have already been pronowneed upon Mr. Haskoll’s New Work :— 


will not get some good ideas frem it; but it is indispensable to the 
oung practitioner.” 

“ MINING JOURNAL,” May 5, 1868.—“ A volume which cannot 
fail to prove of the utm>-t practical atuity, It is oue which 
may be safely ded to ali stad who aspire to become 
clean and expert surveyors; and from the - xbaustive manner in 
which Mr. Haskoli has placed his long experience at the disposal of 
bis readers, there will hemeeforth be no exense for the comp!sint that 
young practitioners are at a disadvantage, through the regiect of 
their seniors to point out the importance of mipute detail«, since 
they can readily supply the deficieney by the study of the volume 
now under consideration.” 


7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 











are trains to and from town at all hours during the day, which 
occupy from 15 to 25 minutes. It is a'so within ap easy drive of 
eight miles of the City or West-end, and is especially toa 
Boblewar, baaker, merchant, or genUemam of fortune, whose 


frequent attendance in L aden is necessary, 
MEsses. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & 
AO 


FARMER are favoured with intructions to SELL 





atthe MART, the aost choice Fx REHOUD KESIDBNTIAL RESTATE, 
known a Seaver Hall; it abuts.on the south and east another very 
fine e-tate. and ‘n the north and west the veautifai rural road from 
the Station te the picturesque vill-ge of Southgate. The adjoining 
perties are in the hands of gew’ who are nut at all likely to 
‘Ole them to building purposes : thus there js eve: y probability tat 
the present charming, quiet, and rural character of tne veighbour- 
hood wili be preserved The mapsi uo bas four imposing elevations, 
overiouking very beautiful pi er (ds, studded with nebdle 
timber and shrubs. It is .pprosehed by a haudsome carriage-crtve, 
with be dge-entranee, stands well away from the read, from which it 
is P y d; ins every dation requis te 
in « pobieman’s or gentleman's rs nston, sad the fitting- through ut 
are of a style spprupriate to the importamee of the residenes. it is 
by ch @ growues, the natural formation of which is 

Very attractiv~, amd art bas given adeitional beauty to the +cene, 
which can omy b- fally appr ectat-d by actual inspection. The park- 
like grounds are boidly sloping anc very finely timbered, at the 
lowest point am oruamental sbest of water adds to the pie’ uresque 
chatacter of the prope ty. The kitchen gardens ave extemsive, and 
lying with a warm aspect to the south and south-west are extremely 
prelific, There are capita’ vineries, @ conservatory, abo ranges of 
i The 














Just published, Imperial 4to. half bound in morocco, 34. 10s, 


VILLA AND COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 


Select Examples of Country and Suburban Residences recently erected, with a fall deseriptive notice of each building, 
Thirty Villas and Cottages, the Works of Nineteen different Architects, are illustrated by Plans, Elevations, snd 


| Sections, together with oceasional Perspeetive Views and Details. The buildings are fully described, and in nearly 


| every case @ statement of the actual cost is given. ‘ 


Lendon: BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 


TION. oa TUESDAY, the llth AUGUST next, at TWO ordooks, 





PRINCIPLES OF THE 


An entirely new and comprehensive Work, on true scientific pri 


SCIENCE OF COLOUR. 


inciples, with carefully-coloured IDustratians of the 


principal Harmonies of the NATURaL SYSTEM OF COLOURS. 
By WILLIAM BENSON, Architect. 


Demy 4to. 


Price 30: 


3. 
London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly, W. 





A T the BALTIC SALE-ROOM, Southsea 
Howe, Threadneadile-street, ou WEDNESDAY, 5th AUGUST, 
at TWO o'clock. 
5e0 Loads of Foreign and Colenial Timber, 
100,000 Pieces ditto ditte Deals and 
And otber Wood Goods 
H. FREEMAN & ©O. Brokers, 
3. Crooked-lane, Cannon-strest, B.C. 





forcing houses and pits. The outbuildings are most ple 
Whole of the grouncs and premises are pleutifully supp'iea with pure 
water. The entire estate is in the occupation of the owner, and 

wil) be given om compiction of the parchase.—Particolars 
of Mere. C. & H. TAHOU DIN, Solicitors, 1, Victoria-street, West- 
pom oe ana of in fue Sap 80, @, who will forward 

m by post on application, and also issue cards to jview 

which the mente. men be seen, . — 


Genuine Stuck and remaining Pisat of a Buiider relinquishing 


business, 
Me J. A. SMITH, having let the Premises, 
is instructed by Mr. Beaven to SELL by AUCTION, at the 
¥ARD avd WORK- HOP, Xo. 1, Shaftestury-road, King-street 
West, Hammersmits, close to thehigh road, ou MONDAY, AUGUSE 





3rd, 1868, at TWELVE for ONB v’civek, the Genuine STOUK aud } 


EF *M¢TS, compri-ing Six Carp-ater’s Benches, lathe, sashe. and 
frames, quantity of usefai timver im cut, morter and se: ffold boards, 
bar 


FOUR e'cca. Catalogues had om the Premises; and of Mr. J. A. 
ith, W. 





~~ WEY MOUTH.—o Buil ‘ere aud Other—Valuable Freshed 
ale. 


bu ding Laud for > 

Me MILLEDGS will SELL by AUC- 

TION, at his GENERAL SALB ROUMB, No. 74, St. Thomas- 

street, Weywouh, on FnI AY, AUGUDY 71h, le08, at 1HKEE 

o'clock in the aftesnoon, subject to such couditivus ag will be thea 

Proauced, tue fo'luwieg eitg ble BUILDING + POT, si uate on the 

Park Ketate, arranged in Biocks, aud wilt be Svid in the following 
Lot, via. :— 

Let 1. Ali those 7 Spots of Land situate at the west end of the 

Park Ketate, being Nos. 1 2.3 4,5. 6, amd 7, om the may and situate 


in Ranrlagh-terr-ce. w th a {tuutage of )4) feet 3 inches by 88 feet 
| 


. No 7 h-.virg two frontages. 

Let 2 Ali those 8 spots of Land situat~ in Charles-street, being 
Nos. 8, 9. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, aud 15, wach afrontage of 129 feet by 
108 feet deep 

Lot 3. Ail those 2 spots of Land situate in Charlee-street, being 
Nos. 324 and 325 with « fromtsge of 32 feet by 81 ee: veep, 
an ge oy ee stuate ip - rownlow-street (cast 

, being Nos 135 136, > aad witu a frumtage 
7&tret 6 inches de-p. an cn 


Lot 5. Ali those 6 mpots of Land sitavte in Chelmsford-street (west | 


end), being Nos, 165. 166, 167, 168 168, and 
108 reet 6 inches y 75 teu 6 loches deep, 

Lot 6, Ali tho-« 4~pe 6 of Laue ritaste in -terrsee, being 
Nes. 220, 22] 222. avd 223, wh « fromtage of 107 teet 8 inches by au 
average Of ¥) feet deep No, 220 Raving two frout.g-s, 

Let]. Ali thee S~polsof and sitestoim Rae agh-‘erraee, being 
Nos, 258, 269, 260, 261, aud 26%, with « frowtage f 101 feet 8 inches 
by av avera,e depth of IBtees, N-. 258 b ving two f. ontages, 

Let 8 All that rewautey part of the * utar Spot of Land. 
sitemte at the southern entramce of the Park being Ne. ars, 
having twe fro ous iu ctanley-street, of 160 fet, and the 
other im King-stree!, of 84 feet, divided into fifteen butiding sputa, a 
~~ yes cn be 8 eR at the A ictioncer's Offive. 

or forcber uculars apply te tae Auctio omas- 
street, Weymouta, aes, 74, Mh, Mh 

Dated Ju y Lith, i848, 


Sik JUKD's HUU On Bids, Myue, incu! Wigm.—A. vain 
Muilding Piop-rty, free>oid, tithe tree, and laud -tax Hs oer 
(with the # Vautage of an inuefrasble title uader the Lead 
Hegistry Act); comprisivg about 20 acres of ornamental ly- 
timbered park laod, wich pleseare groun’s aod Plautatious, 
Gelighiful:y situate at st. Jotu’s Hill, Ryde, the mot eliginle 
Portion of tha: charming ad fash bie district, cluse to the 
ebureh, ana witthe « fow minutes’ wail of the town. {tis sur- 
roundeu by Toads, avd » jotus the Apley Tower, Apley Park, and 
St. John’s Park res:devces and ands, and is tous in the 
MTaidet of @ good re-idewtial Reign heed. The laad is of a 
sloping character, ad commands extensive Views of Spithend 
aud th Svlewt. Gas aud water are laid ou, and there are 
goed faciliues for drsiumg by meave of existing sewera Thus 
this property offers eve:y oppertanity for a senud building 
investment, Theve is alsv « Us and i m ou 
the estate, formeriy occupied by the Sumeou family, aud possessing 
Overy capavility for a gentieman’s resideves ; or itjis weil adapted 
for ab institution, and, 1m toe event uf the towu of Mpve requiring 
& park or recreation ground, for which thie estate is adwmirabiy 
Snited, the house couid be Used in conuexiva tuerewith, ad the 
ThoohS DRIVEw & ci Linwediate 

re) . 

[VEESS8S. DRIVE & WO, are instructed 

to offer or SALE by AUUIION, a: the Tuwn-uall, 

TAURKSDAY, AUGUS'! 6, a ONE for 1 WO preciarly ry Bm 

Previ usiy disposed of by private cou'rac’), the foreg lug vaiuabie 

PREEBOLD PROPKETY. I: weil ve fler-d inthe fest instance in 

Ghe lot, aus if uvt O roid, tbemat thesawme time sue place in small-r 

lots, asset futb im th particulars of male. —Partionars and Plaus 

may behaad o W. F LOW, Epq. solicitor, 67, Wi wW.s 

of J. B. BIKD, Esq West Lowes; ad of Me-sm. DuiVOR & OO. 

hitebaul, Londe 


170, with « froutage of 











Surveyors, Laud Agents, aud Auct. 4,W 2, 








SITTINGBOUEN#, KENT.—WATER-LANE BRICK FIELDS. 
fo Builders, Contractors, and Uthers. 


\ SSRS. JACKSON & BaSSETT will 
A SELL by AUCTION, on TURSDAY, tbe 28th day of JULY, 
1868, in the above BRICK*IELD&, at ELEVEN for TWELVS 
o’cleck at Bees, about 500000 BRICKS. comsiwtivg of grey stocks, 
gr 2z\ee, pines, &e. sorted ami bolted in jots enitable to the require- 
| ments and convenience of parchaser,. The said fields are situated 
| within ten minutes’ walk of the L ndon, Chatham, avd Mover Rail- 
Was Station at Sittughourne, and im ciese proxtmity to water-car- 
riage.— Pasticulars, with catalogues and 
had. on and after the 23rd dag of JULY, 1808, of the Auctioneers, 
Sit ingbourne. 
C.O8E TO THE CITY.—30,0% SQUARE FEET. 


| To Contractors, Builders, Omnibus aud Cab Proprietess, aad Others 
! requirin. very } Premises. 





a8) ‘R. J. L. STACY has been favoured with 
i + 


instructions to 8E' Lb AUCTION, the NEW AUCTION 
MARKT, Tokeubouse-yard, Lothbury, om TUESDAY, AUUUST 4th, 
1868, the LEAs of those very desirabe aua very PRE- 
MisBs known as Messrs. Sampson Brothers’ timber Yard, uear 
| Shoreditch Church, with emtrauers in Haekury-road and Kingsland. 
| road, coveri' g an a: ea. of avout 30 000 square feet, possessing the mght 
} of four entranees iu Hackney-read and Kinysleud-road; with the 
| losty aud exteusive stagrs, shede, stad iuv, sae-pit-, &e. as now 
| erected avd im use The above eligsbl- property i+ held for a term, 
| which expires in 1880 at a nominal rent. The property is thorengaly 
drained aud possesses twe exeetient wells of water.—Por pleu= aud 
perticalars, apply to Messrs, TAYLOR & JAOQUEBT, 8. lettor: 
Bouth-street, , and at the Auctioncer’s Offices, 20,0id-street’ 
ved, &C, 





ERSPECTIVES Drawn and Coloured 
By Mr. GEORGE NATTRESS, 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTIST, 


No. 3, Lansdown Cottages, Lanwown-place, Souty Lambeth. 


RCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 
DRAWINGS, ARTI°TIC TINTING DB-IGN8 PERSPRC- 
TIVE OUTLINES, and ~ENERAL DRAUCGHTSMANSHIP, executed 
by Mesers J LIDDELL & JosBP@H NASH Jae, at their own Offices, 
No. 13, Vork-vhasbers, Ad-Iphi, Lowden, W.C. 


COMPETENT ARCHITECTS AS- 
\ SISTANT, well up ia const uctioa, detail and working 
drawings, p-rspectiv s, &c. amd accustomed toa gemeral practice, 
desires an ENGAGEMENT.—Addrews, BETA, care of Gray, 
141, Pentonvi Je-read. 


(anak WANTED in an Engineer's Office, 
J 











where Steam, Hot W ter, and Gas Kng neering is underts ken, 
an active, intelugeut Young Man, thorough'y comprtent to keep 
account of workm+n’s time, «nd baad into the coupt-ng-hoase em 
accurate description of work d.ne; also to issue and eut r mate- 
rial«.—Apply, by letter only, ststiog age, salary required (paid 
weekly) and references, to AUAMs & SON, Marlborough Works, 41, 
Mar-hail-stree:, W. 


OOD MASONS may have PERMA- 
WF NENT EMPLOYMENT at the stone Quarries, Doulting, near 
Shepton Mailet. 


ADHAM HIGHWAY DISTRIOT, 
HERTS&—Notice is hereby given, that the Highway Board 

for the above district require the SERVI E: of acompeten” SUP» 
VKYOR of the H GHWAVS. Salary 1754 per acuum. Mileage 
about 160, The Surevyor wil have to devote his whole time, aad to 
give »ecurity for 2001 by the boud of bimsaif aad one succty, and he 
will be rey@ired to enter upon his offics f rtawith after being 
appeiated, aud to pecform al! the daties incident thereto Perseas 
app ying for the app -iatu-~nt shoaid have bed experiemoe iu the 
a eut and rep.ir of roads, aud in werks and accousts con- 

















| . 
| PEKFECTION in BOUKKEKPING.— 

BUILDERS and Others desiring a reaily good syst-m, can 
have « “BT of MOD«LS for BUILD+ RS BoOas, by LOUSELE 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered iu “‘ The Ba‘!ver,” 
No 1 180, and which hes been adopted by mavy lage firme. Also a 
Modified Arrangement by Sivgte Ketry, -aitabie for sma! builders,— 
| Add@ress, E. A. 4, st. George’s-read, Regeut’s Park, London, 


j GANOT’S PHYSICS, BY PROPEB3OR ATKINSON. 
} In post vo. with voivnred Plate aud 668 Woodeuts, 15s, 
The Third Edition, revi-ed and enlarged, 


LEMENTARY TREAT! -Eon PHYSICS, 


Experimental anu Applied, for the Use of Colleges anu Schools. 
| Yrauslate | and edited from Ganot’s “‘ Eléuenuts de rnyeiqa-” (with 
| the Author's sauction) by B ATHINGUN, Ph. UL. F.C.S. Prof. of 
| Kxperimental Setence, K.M. Coll. Sancharst 

Londos : LUNGMANS, GREAN, & UO. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, with illustrations, 5s. 
CIOGRAPHY ; or, RADIAL PROJEC- 
TION of SHADOWS 
By BR CAMPBELL PUCKETT, Ph D. Head Master of the Bath 
pehvel of art. 

The ples governing the projection of Shadows, as shown in 
PeTepective represemtations : being « Treatizve upau the Scieuce of 
Shadows, together wich that of Reflections C in tweaty 
lessons ; intended as « text-book for Art Lu-tructo 4, 

London : (H -PMAN& HALL 193, Pivesdilly, 











1B RSIMANN'S HANDB OK OF ANILIN®. 
‘ow ready, in 8v0. with Pive Wooucnts, price 10+. 6d. 


N 
N ANILINE and its DHnIVATIVES: 


a Treatise om the Mavufacture of Anile and Aniline 


By M. REIMANN, Ph.D. L.A.M. 
To which is appended the Report ow the C lousing Matters derived 
fr m Cos] Tar shown atthe Freach Exhibition of 1887 by Dr. Hof- 
Maun and Mevers, De Laire aud Girard. 
Re. ised and edited by WILLIAM CROOKSS, F B.4. 
Londen : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternvster-row, 








" NICHOLAS LAKE, 
A BOSItEGE and consulting SURVEYOR. 


of quantities acecurate!y prepare', works measured up. 


Bilts 
builders’ accounts « oe Ratlway comp-asation claims arrauged, 
OFFICBS, 1, ADSLAIDE-PLAC®, LUNDUN-BRINGR, Ec. 


RCAITECTURAL PROFESsION.— 

WANTED, an ARCHIVECTURAL PUPIL, in Swirzerland. 

P cmium required +503 and 1008, perancam for taree years. He 

Wil) De revcives inte tne family of @ Sqies Archites of aistinction, 

where he would also learn Frewch. The viils is charmingly situated 

on the banks of the lake of Neuchatel.—Adiress X. Y. Y. roste 
restante, Neuchatel. 








nected hosewith —Appiicatioes ia the handwriting of applicasta, 
stating age and preseut or last cocupstioa, to be sevt to me, at my 
office, Much Hadbam, Heres (free of exp-nse), net later toan Jed 
AUGUBE next, accompanied by testimrnisis. of arecent d.te. The 
Board will, at their mee iog on FRIDAY, the 7th AUGUST next, 
examine the appitestious, amd will tnea ui ve a setection of such as 
appear to be uavet eligible. Shortly afterwards potise weil be ,iren 
to the parties selecte:, requiring thetr permenal ateendaace before 
the Boad at thetr rext foiiewing meetiag. 
JNO. MOTT KICHARDSON, Clerk to the Beard. 
Dated 1ith July, 186+. 


UNIOR CLERK WANTED, in a Build- 
e er’s Office, Must write a.good hana, amd oe ab’e to trace and 
colour drawiags quickly.—appiy to A. B. care of Mr. Peigate, 56, 
Cartain-road, Sherediteb. 


JOPLAR UNION.—To ARCHITECTS.— 
The Bard of Goardia: s of the Pop'ar Uuion are desirous of 
receiving APrLICATIUNS from p*rseas ¢ myeteat and wil'ing te 
pertorm the outics of ARUHI": Cf in Atvering and Enta ging 
the Worknouse at Poplar, the p-rticalars of wnieh may be ascor 
tained in my O'tice between the hours of TEN am and Foust p™ 
. The rewuneration for the «rv cvs of the Acchisect sha'} De as 
the rate of 4 per cout. on the outiay, whicn is t+ incinds all expeuses 
of preparing pians aud sp cificstions, and for attending before the 
Guardiads and the 








Poor Law Board whea requires, avd also for 
prop-? supervisiow of the Wo ke uutil the whole are foompletet to 
tue satisfaction of the Guardiana.—Applications au* testimonials 
are te be forwasded to me ut liter thea tne 4068 of JULY tustant, 
afver which arel-ctioa wil d- ms ©, and these only whe are seieoted 
shail receive cUc Lotice to attend a meetug of the Board om 4 subse- 


uent date.— By oreer, 
x aie RIPLEY COLLINS, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Roard Room, P piar Work house, 17+ Say, 1388. 


Hue FUREMAN.—WANTED, in a large 
town in the Midland Coa~tres, a thoroughly ¢ficient SHOP 
FUREMAN of JOINERS, well up iu Go hic “ork, and competent vo 
make detalii aud work’ng Crawt gs sud messare Up msteriais. — 
Ao dress, stating age, former «Xperience, Feletencss, apd Weges re- 
quired, 477, '+ffi-« of “ The Bail er.” 








Pita VELLEK in the L1MBSR LRaADe— 
{ WANTED, « TRAVScLLER with « a 








si > offer-d a very © 
Mhewed oxtany ae ete roe te contuouce to D: & 38; Wal- 
brook, BC, 


oe cE ee a - - 
PYRAVELLER.—WANTSD, a GaiNTLE- 

MAN, 'o0 OBTAIN ORDERS for BUILDING “4T®RIALS ta 
geveral cemaud. He must be personally scya intet with “ - 
Tects and cumtracturs.—Address, full p rticalars, 500, Office of “ The 
Buiider.” 


ANTED, immediately, an energetic 
’ BMAN of BRL KLAYRR3, for acount? 
WURKING PURBMA re 








joh.—Apply, ste leg wag-s aud giviug recereuve, 
Uttoxeter, Staffurdsaire. 
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. 24 , 
\W ANTED, an experienced BUILDER'S 
CLERK cnn ACCOUNTANT. Age not to exceed Forty 
Applications and testimonials to be arapeees to B. Mr. Thoma, 
News Agent, 2, Earls-street, Kensington, W. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
’ANTED, an energetic Young Man, with 
a small capital, to JOIN the Advertiser in BUILDING 


OPERATIONS and WORKING a large BRICKYARD. _ First-class 
references required.—Apply (by letter) to Messrs. GADSDEN, 28. 


Bedford-row, W.C. 








TO PLUMBERS, 
\ TANTED, immediately, several good 
HANDS. ay 7a. per hour.—Apply to the FOREMAN, 
New Carriage Works, Great Western Railway, Swindon; or to H. 
LOVATT, Contractor, Wolverhampton, 


\ 7 ANTED,aCEMENTSTONE BURNER. 


He must be thoroughly and practically acquainted with the 

burning of cement stone.—Apply, stating qualifications and pay re- 
juired, to the Admiral Superintendent of Portsmouth Dockyard. 

W ANTED, a thoroughly practical, ener- 

getic, GENERAL FOREMAN, to take CHARGE of a JOB 

in the South of England. Alsoa WORKING FOREMAN of CAR- 

PENTERS. Must bea good fixer.—Address, stating age, references, 


and wages reyuired, to A. B. Z, care of DAVIES & CO. Advertising 
Agents, Finch-lane, Cornhill 


\ 7 ANTED, a TIME and STORE- 


KEEPER, by a London Building Firm.—Address, stating 











WANTED, a SITUATION, for a Youth 


who has just left amet in a Timber. merchant's Office in 
the City. —Address, A. B. 101, Pack ington-street, Islington, aD 
TO PLUMBERS ANDBUILDERS. 


WANTED, by a respectable, steady aay Young |= 
Man, a SITUATION as PLUMBER. Good references. 
dress, 474, Office of ** The Builder. ’ 


TO ARCHITKCTS. 
\ ‘ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


CLERK ef WORKS. Age 46. Carpenter by trade. Town 
or country.— Address, 8, 84, Warwick-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 








TO BUILDER2 
\ J ANTED, by a Youn ‘Man, a SITUA- 
TION as Ladder, Barrow, T: e, and Ste ——— Can do 


plain ae. and painting.—Address, A. 3, Sussex-place, 


Camden-town, N. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 
FOREMAN ef MASONS or CLERK of WORKS, aged 36, 
over docks, sea-walls, and fortifications; has had fifteen 
—— oh can make working drawings.—Address, 461, 
“ The Builder.” 





‘pre my a “competent DRAUGHTS- 


MAN, an kN AGEMENT, in « London Office.—Address, 
care of J. T. JACKMAN, Esq, Architect, 34, Soho-square. 





H 
ry sais Sara ke th 
various 





clones st d pted eeeins entome, &c. Has had 
b a ~” Neighbourhood’ of London preferred.— 
Address, 11, Albert-terrace, Barnsbury-road Islington. 








TO MASTER BUILDE«S. A 
HE Executors of a Master Builder wish to 
recommend Fenty Man, aged RENT! 
Bricklayer, and csoustens, to the Sanduans oboe ae 
dress, A. B. No. 3, Brent-street, Hendon, Middlesex, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND GENTLEMEN BUILDERS. 


HE Advertiser, Practi ractically acquainted with 

1 ine, meet re a spony who 

RQUInNS the 8 the RV IChs of « eontiden ial Man, to carry out any 
No objection to join in ballding.--A. 

R. EB. F. bag BY , Old Brompton. 








\ ] ANTED, a SITUATION, in the Timber 
trade, by a Young Man of thorongh éxperience. Aged 27 
First-class references, — Address, X. Y. Z. Post-office, Grimaby. 





= TO ARCHITECTS, &. 
\ JANTED, bya Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Specimen drawings, refer- 
ences, &c.—Addreses, M. 13a, Red Lion-square, Holborn. 








full particuiars as to qualification, age, salary ed and where 
ast ast employed, to A. B.C. Mr. Roxbrough, 9, Aldgate, E.C. 
TO PLUMBERS, 

W ANTED, by a steady, “Handy Man, | 

aged 37, a constant SITUATION, as a na § BRANCH | 
HAND, or to do the general work ia ajobbingshop. Gentlemen's | 
private property not objected to, Unexceptionable references can 
be had.-—Address, BH. G. 10, Walter-street, Stepney, London. 





TO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS. AND OTHERS. 
+ rt — 
\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
GENERAL ASSISTANT. Isa fair draughtsman ; can take 
charge of a job; willing to make himeelf generally u-efal. Aged 34. 
Salary moderate.-—Address, F, W. 11, Nottingham-street, Maryle- 
bene 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 
W ANTED, a SITUATION, bya steady, 


sober Man, as a good practical PLUMBER, Glazier, aod 
Decorator.—Adudress, W. W. No. 28, North-row, North Audley-street, 
GrosveLor-sjuare, London. 

rm . TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 

\\ ANTED, by a steady, energetic Man, an 

ENGA-EMENT as FOREMAN, or to Manage a Small 
Business. Has been accustomed to all branches. Carpenter and 
Joiner by trade. Weil up in setting out work, keeping accounts, 
measuring up work, &c. Good referevces. Aged 28.—W.A. ho. 27, 
Hollingt yn -street Avenue-road, Camberwell. } 

TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS 


\ ’ANTED, a permanent SITUATION, in 


or near London, as PAINTER, DECORATOR, GRAINER, 








| references.— Address, J. A 155, Walsall. street, t, Wolverhampton, 


TO BUILDERS AND SAW-MILL MASTERS. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, by an expe- 


rienced Circular Sawyer and Saw Sharpener. First-class 


- 
\ 7) ANTED, by a practical London CLERK 

of WORKS, a KE-ENGAGEMENT, or as Builder's General 
Foreman. Good references. Ten years with last employer. Well 
versed in drainage. Locality no object.—Address, C. H. Post-office, 
New Castle Emiyn, South Wales. 


A ] ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an 


eupertenced CLERK of WORKS, or a permanent eng-ge- 
ment on a gentleman's estate.— Address, 45), Office of “‘ The Ba'ider.” 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMBER, or Three-branch Hand.—Address, 
H. K. 4, Cottenham-road, Grove-road, Holloway, N. 


W ANTED, by a steady, respectable 

PLUMBER, &c. thoroughly acquainted with all the leading 
branches, a constant SITUATION, Pieceworck, or Charge of a large 
Job. Good references if required. No ohjectiou to Town or country. 
Address, stating wages, to W. M. 68, Napter-street, Hoxton. 


Was YTED, by an experienced CLERK of | 

WORKS, on ENGAGEMENT. References to eminent 
London architects. At present disengaze?.—Address, A. B. 143, 
—— Regent's Park, London, N.W. 

















&c. Thoro ugh! v un jerstands the ba- ines in all its 


Address, N 26 Off “e of * The Builder.’ 
W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
as WORKING POREMAN MASON. Has a good knowledge 
ornamental and decora*ive church-work, in hard and soft stone. 
Th rotsbiy conversant with drawings. Good reference given. — 
Adcress, W. care of 8. Robinson, Stamp Office, Stockport, Chester. 


\  ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION, as PLUMBER an d plain ZINC- WORKER, ek ig 
in town or rutry. Good references, if required. —Address, J.P. 


w aket eld-mews, Regeut-square. 

W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN-| 
GAGEMENT a « LERK of WORKS, General Foreman, or 

Manager on «n Eetate. Fifteen years’experience. Can measure “e 

setimate, and take out quantities.— Address, with terms, to H, T. C 


ll, Choumert-grove, Peckham, 8.E. 
ua 
W ANTED, by an ARTIST, Interior Deco-. 
rator, and ‘Qe an ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN, or 
otherwise. Well up at every branch of art ; also Mosaic Painting. 
Good references, Specimens and medals shown.—Apply by letter to 
J. A. 3, Canterbury-terrace, Canterbury-road, N. 





TO MCNUMENTAL MASONS AND BUILDERS. 








TO ARCBITECTS, SU RV EYORS, AND OTHERS. 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &e. 





| 

| 

a cepeqe? BUILDERS AND OTHERS. | 

\ ANTED, by a thoroughly efficient and 

energetic Shop Foreman of Joiners, a RE-ENGAGEMENT 

either as >HO,r or GENERA FUREMAN.” Is a good draughtsman, 

aiso accustotued to machinery. Aged 39.—Address, A. B. 126, War- 
wick-street, Pumilico, 8.W. 





: os TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT as BOOK-KEEPER anid GENERAL CLERK. 
Bae held respousible sitwations in three of the largest London 
building firms, from whom he can have excellent references, Is 
willing to take the entire cha ge of the books and to assist in esti- 
inating. Address, W. H. Mr. Stanefleid’s Library, Peckham, 8. B. 
a was an Fl * 
\\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 
GAGEME Nr as BOOK KKEPER and GENERAL CLERK. 
Thorcughly couversant with the routiue of a builder’s office, and can 
assist at estimating. Has been with some of the most eminent 
London builders, from whom he can have excellent refereuces.— 
Address, a. A. HL Post- offic oe, Woodtord-green, | Essex. 
W ANTED, by a competent DRAUGHTS- 
AN, who is good at desiguing. aud who th hl 
stands construction and detatla, = KNGAGEMENT gt 4 baa 


moderate, Keferences good.— Add H, 
Let eSB, A. 10, Grove-place, Bromp- 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &. 





TO ARCHITECTS 


| Address, T. M‘D. 163, Lower Kennington-lane, 





TO BUILDERS, ROAD MAKERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


WwW ANTED, by a first-class practical Man, | 

a Carriage-way Pavior, Street Mason, Granite Dresser (wood. | 
bricks, Dutch clinkers, or tiles), to TAKE WORK by the PIKCR, 
Labour only. Good testimonials and referencer.—Address, JAMES 
CKUTCHLEY, 7, James-place, North-street, Poplar. 





TO BUILDEKS AND CONTRACTORS. 
TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS (Joiner). Well under- 
| unde building matters. Two years in ast situation. Could 
manage a bu iness, Would not object to good piecework, if perma- 
nent. Country preferred, References first-class.—Address, FORE- 
MAN, Post-office, Stoke-on-Trent. 


| 





jection to the country.—Address, W. 





("HE Advertiser is desirous of meeting with 
an ENGAGEMENT. Town or country. is fully accustomed 
cee oe and 

and provincial architects, 


Et FO Oe ne J. H. 6, Eastbourne-terrace, 
Paddington, W. 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


LASTERING WANTED, labour and 
materials or —— only. Town w count’y. First-class 
ano ae -papa a iF. M Victoria Library, Vietor.a-grove South, 


VENING EMPLOYMENT.—A com 
tent BUILDER'S CLERK undertakes to KEEP the Boo 
aud make up accounts, &c. or to give occasional assistance.— For 
terms, addre.s, 508, Office of *‘ The Builder.” 








A GOOD DRAUG ‘HTS MAN and expe- 

ditious General Assistant is DISENGAG&D. A fair colourist, 
perspective draughtsmau, and designer, thoroughly versed in compe- 
tition work and the usual duties of an office. Towa or country.— 
Address, ARCHITECT, 36, Deubigh-street, Warwick-equare,\8. w. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 
JUNIOR DRAUGHTSMAN wishes for 
a an ENGAGEMENT. Has served his articles with a London 
Aronitest, and been -ngaged in a large provincial Builder's Office. 
Understands quantities. Highest references. | Salary 4 secoudary 
consideration for a permaneney.—Addresa, C. K. 2, Queen-equare, 
Bloomsbury. 


THOROUGHLY accomplished ARCHI- 

TECI’S ASSISTANT, who has beeu used to the management 
of au office, to designing, and to making complete sets of w rd 
and detail drawings, is open to a temporary ENGAGEMEN 
First-class perspectives in pencil, pen and ink, or colour.—Audress, 
P. P,P. 104, Pati-mali East. 


A GOOD PLUMBER wishes to meet with 
a JOB or a CONSTANCY. Understands fitting up iron pipes 
for bath work, and can otherwise tura his handjif required to ocaer 
branches, Three years’ references from rs employers. No ob- 
H. No. 2, Southam-street, 











Westbourne Park. 
TO BUILDERS 
A FIRST-CLASS ZiNCWORKER, who 
cap be well recommended, is —! toa Job. Cau fix closets, 
baths, &c. Has his own kit of tools, Will take the work by the job 
or per hour. —Address, M. A. 24, Pembroke-road, Kilvura Park, W. 





TO CIVIL ba peng AND RAILWAY, WATER, AND 
NAGE WORKS CONTRACTORS. 


YOUNG “GEN 'LEMAN, who has served 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


1\ J.ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a young 

Man, CARPENTER. and JOINER, also wl to Btaircasing. | 
Constancy principal object.—Address, H. J. 3, Pinn’s-terrace, Church- 
road, Battersea. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


v 
“WANTED, a SITUATION, as JUNIOR | \ THO 
CULRRK Aged 90. Has been in v shia sitnation 54 years | 
copying and tracing drawings. Will have a first-class recommenda- 
tion. — Address, 505, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


'\ JANTED, by an experienced Man, a 

bricklayer, a SITUATION as FOREMAN of such, or to take 
the entire Charge of a Job, having heen accustomed to same ; or is 
willing to take Work by the Rod or otherwise. Good reference.— 











TO STONEMASONS. 

\ .ANTED, by a young Man, who has had 
three years’ experience, a SITUATION as IMPROVER.— 

Address, J.C. Crown and Anchor, 3%, King-street, Long-acre, W.C. 





TO BUILDERS, 


\ \7 ANTED, a SITUATION, as GENERAL 


or SHOP FOREMAN, by an experienced Man. Good refer- 
ences.— Address, X. Y. Post-office, Brompton-road, 


RONMONGERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


\ TANTED, a SI TUATION, Job, or Piece- 
work, as BELL-HANGER, GAS and HOT-WATER FITTER. 
Well up in bath and close range work, knows the general routine of 
jobbing shop. Good plumber, zine worker, brass finisher, &c.— 
Address, ZA, 81, Clapham Park-road, Clapham Common 8. 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


Was TED, by the Advertiser, Constant 

EMPLOYMENT, as PLUMBER or Three-branch Hand. Can 
do plain zine work. Town er country.—Address, J. H. No, 8, Half 
Moon. street, Bishopsgate, London. 











W ANTED, by a thoroughly competent 

AKCHITECT’S ABSISTANT, accustomed to competitions, 
perspec'ive, detail and working drawings, &. an ENGAGEMENT 
Town or country “ea ALPHA, care of Hann, Stationer, 268 
Gray #inb- soad, We A ‘ 


W AN TED, a SITUATION, as WORK- 

ING FOREMAN, or to take Charge of a Job. Town or 
country. Csrpeuter by trade. Age 30.—Addr 
terrace, Pimlico, London. 


W )ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
first-class ’ BUILDER'S BURVEYOR, i 
ESTIMATOR, aud MKASURER, or as BU PBKINTENDENT ot 
WoRKS, Keferences to Lordon buil A joiner 
by urace,— address, 499, Office of “ The Builder.” 
\ ) ANTED, byan ARCHITECT’S ASSIST- 
ANT, nivinn g Lot long completed bis articles in an eminent 
Loudon office, an ENuAGEMENT. Balary moderate No objection 





ees, J. T. 29, Pousonby - 











W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

Man, a SITUAT.ON as FOREMAN of PAINTERS, or to take 
Charge of Job. Can fill up time plumbing or gasfitting —Address, 
No. 491, Office of | - “The Buiider.” 


BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &e 


\ TANTED, by the Advertiser, who is a 

good Plumber, a SITUATION or Job. Piecework or other- 
wise, or as Three-Brauch Hand.—Address to A. Z. 37, Beresford- 
street, W. Walworth, BE. 











TO AB CHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS, by a tho- 
roughly practical Man, well acquainted with all kinds of buildings, 
( a &e. by trade. Good references.—Address, G. L, 57, Cheap- 
side, y 








O ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


| of meeting with an ENGAGE 


| {% RE-ENGAGEMEND as CL 


his Articles with a Civil Engineer, ona bas since (three years 
agv) been engaged with an Architect of first-rae* practice, is desirous 
MENT with au ENGINEER or CUON- 
| TRACTOR of good practice. No objection to going abroad. Salays 
| secondary cousid-ration —For particulars, ac. apply by letter to 
| HOPE, care of Mr. Chas Morton, Inap (the M Co.- 
| poration), Poll Pollard-street, Manchester. 


THOROUGHLY energetic, experienced 

. Man requires a RE-ENGAGEMBNT as GENERAL FORE- 

MAN, CLERK of WORKS, or Charge of a Jub; accustomed to s-tting 

out working and detail drawings, measuriag up, nn off quan- 

tities, accounts, &c. Good references. — Address, Portses 
Cottage, Ordnance-ro.d, Hounslow. 


UILDERS, &c. 
A F OREMAN,. accustomed to take the 
entire charge of buildings, WANTS an ENGAGEMENT. Is 
Well up in the leading braucues of the trad+, aud cau measure Up 
woik.— Address, 482, Uffice of ‘‘The Builder.” 


TO BUIL 
THOROUGHLY 














DERS, &c. 
ractical Man wants a 
FORBMAN, or any similar 

‘4.79, Larkhall-lane, Clapham. 


capacity. Salary moderate.— 


A CLERK of WORKS is open to a RE-EN- 

GAGEMENT, or as General Foreman, or to take charge of & 
Jov, Is thoroughly efficient and energetic, a geod arsughman, 
and well up in Gothic work. Carpenter and joner by trade. Aged 36. 
Testimonials first-<lass,—Address, F, 20, William-street, High-screet, 
Kingsland, N,£. 


TO BUILDERS. 

A WELL-EDUCATED YOUTH, 18 years 
ws e (son of a surveyor), desires an ENGAGEMENI in aa 
Office, nd NIOR CLERK. Is a good peuman, quick at accounts, 
and can trace and tint drawings weatly.—Address, ALPHA, 144, 
Stamford-street, 5.£. 


GEN TLEMAN, \ 


eve’, requires a RE- ENGAGEMENT as JUN 
Adaress, ARCHITECT, Pos*-office, Portiaud 


A THOROUGHLY experienced Builder's 


FOREMAN (Joiner A -_ is At to an ENGAGEMENT as 
GENERAL FUREMAN or KS. First-class refer- 


ences. os or country, or . go yh Fe F. F. Post-vtfice, 
Newnham, Gloucestershire, 


TO BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, A} D OTHERS. 
A CARPENTER and JOINER, aged 30 
Clerk or Assistant, or a ae on a Gentlemau’s Estate. 


(married) WANTS an ENGAGEMENT at the saxon, = 
set out aud measure work, prepare plans, thoroughly conversant 














HITECTS. a M 
of some years experi- 
'NIOR ASSISTANT. 











London, N.E. 
duran, or avy situation of trust, in a ‘Whelesale . ae 








to the country,— address, 428, Office of “The Builder,” 


\ TANTED, a SITUATION as JUNIOR 


ASSISTANT. Neat draughtsman and good colourist,— 
Address, D, T. 18, Sherborne-strest, Blandford-s: rune, NW. _ 


with office routine, house sgency, &. ; a pr t for design. 
street, Tr 

A® RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN, 

movger's establishment, Good B. 3, Waloo 


Address, JOINER, 33, Morvill edegar-road Mortb, Bow, 
years, requires an ENGAGEMENT as CLERK, T 
Cottages, Kennington-road, 8.E, 








